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Board of Governors to Discuss Revised Code 


Second Revision of Proposed Revised Code for the Paper and Pulp Industry to be Considered 
Today, Thursday, at Meeting in New York — General Revision Undertaken Believed 
More Acceptable Than Independent Action—Revision of Labor Provisions May 

Assist Materially in Obtaining Satisfactory Trade Customs 


The Board of Governors of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association are to consider the Second Revision of 
the Proposed Revised Code of Fair Competition for the 
Paper and Pulp Industry today, Thursday, in New York. 

Charles W. Boyce, secretary of the Paper Industry Au- 
thority, has notified all the paper and pulp manufacturers, 
as follows: 

“Discussion by the Board of Governors of the proposed 
revised code for the paper and pulp industry was post- 
poned at the April 26 meeting in order that each Governor 
could consider the revision with the members of his Di- 
vision before taking action. Upon motion, duly passed, 
it was voted that a second meeting of the Board be called 
for May 10 in New York and that each member in the 
meantime should obtain instructions from his Division as 
to the stand he should take. 

“In considering the revised code it is important to keep 
in mind that hearings have already been held on wage 
rates, Trade Customs and machine shifting and installa- 
tion. If a general revision is undertaken, new hearings 
would be necessary on the general administration, hours of 
work and accounting and selling articles. 

“The general revision was undertaken because it ap- 
peared as more acceptable than independent action upon 
the proposals which had been heard, for revision of wage 
rates in conformity with the wage rate hearing might 
assist materially in obtaining Trade Customs in such form 
as the industry desired. It was with this thought in mind 
that the Paper Industry Authority, with Mr. Pickard’s 
assistance, undertook to redraft the code. 

_“It is important that the industry realize fully its posi- 
tion in so far as wage rates are concerned, Although no 
definite recommendation has been made by the NRA on 
the February 13 hearing, it is more likely than not that 
increased rates would be recommended. If such increases 
could be incorporated in a general revision that would in- 
clude Trade Customs and other provisions that the indus- 
try needs, the general revision would seem to be good 
policy. Moreover, important changes were needed in the 
omg provisions, and these have been included in the new 
raft.” 
Hours of Labor 

The Second Revision of Article IV of the Proposed 
Revised Code for the Paper and Pulp Industry regarding 
Hours of Labor, reads as follows: 

1. Except as provided in Sections 2 and 3 hereof, no 


11 


employee in the Industry shall be required or permitted to 
work hours in excess of the following prescribed limits: 


=a 


a. Watchmen: 112 hours in any period of 14 consecu- 
tive days, but not more than 12 days in any such period. 

b. Chauffeurs, truckmen, switching crews, boiler house 
and power plant engineers, firemen, electric and hydro- 
electric operators, and filterplant employees: A basic 
work week of 42 hours with a tolerance of 10% dur- 
ing each calendar year provided, however, that time 
worked in excess of 10 hours in any one day or 42 hours 
in any one week shall be paid for as not less than time 
and one-third. ¢ 

c. All other laborers, mechanical workers or artisans, 
employed in any plant, mill or factory, or on work con- 
nected with the operation, protection or maintenance of 
any such plant, mill or factory: A basic work week 
of 40 hours with a tolerance of 10% during each calen- 
dar year provided, however, that all time worked in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or 40 hours in any one 
week shall be paid for as not less than time and one-third. 

d. Executives and their personal secretaries and otler 
employees engaged in a supervisory capacity, and che1.- 
ists, research employees, engineers, draftsmen, and em- 
ployees in the accounting, treasury, statistical, order and 
shipping departments, receiving $35.00 or more per week, 
and outside salesmen: No limitation. 

e. All persons employed in clerical or office work or 
in any other capacity not included under any other sub- 
division hereof: 40 hours in any one week and 8 hours 
in any one day, provided, however, that additional 
hours may be worked to meet peak demands, but all 
additional hours so worked in any calendar quarter 
shall be balanced within a period of six months before 
the beginning or after the end of such quarter by vaca- 
tion period or periods of shorter hours without reduc- 
tion in the weekly wage. 


2. Hours in addition to those prescribed in subsections 
and c of Section 1 may be worked: 


a. When, because of the temporary absence of a re- 
lief worker, such work is necessary to avoid a shutdown 
or danger of loss or damage of property. 

b. By workers called in from an off-duty shift to 
assist in changing wires or machine clothing when a 
paper machine is shut down for such purpose. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Kraft Paper Better in Chicago 


Encouraging Developments Aid in Strengthening Already Firm Market—Demand for Various 
Grades of Fine Paper Rather Listless—Cover Papers Continue in Satisfactory Request— 
Ground Wood Papers Comparatively Slow 


[rRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 7, 1934—Reports from Chicago 
paper representatives and jobbing firms indicate a con- 
tinuation of the mild recession which has characterized 
the local market recently. Several encouraging develop- 
ments in relation to specific markets occurred during the 
week and aided in strengthening already firm markets. 
Such a development, for example, is said to have ma- 
terially aided the kraft outlook for the future. 

While there is some hesitancy as the industry awaits 
reports on the revised code there is an evident feeling that 
whatever revisions are made the position of various mar- 
kets is likely to be strengthened. Actions of code authori- 
ties on a number of matters are also proving of assistance 
in building for the future. 

Specifically, the kraft market was especially firm during 
the week. Demand in fine papers was not quite so sat- 
isfactory and reports of improvement a bit harder to lo- 
cate. Book papers developed no particular weaknesses, 
while covers retained a fair measure of demand. Special- 
ties were practically unchanged. The ground wood mar- 
ket was comparatively slow though there seems to be a 
firm belief that the news print situation may soon right it- 
self as an aid to this market. Paperboard was in only 
fair demand. Waste papers reflected the general slight 
recession in the local market. 


Midwest Safety Conference 


A gratifying interest in the forthcoming annual Midwest 
Safety Conference, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, May 9 and 10, is being evidenced by the paper in- 
dustry, particularly on the part of mill representatives real- 
izing the importance of safety work. While the appear- 
ance on the program of W. J. Peacock, of the Northern 
Paper Mills, is partially responsible for this interest, the 
offices of the Conference report interest in all sessions evi- 
denced by the paper industry. Sessions will be held cover- 
ing fire prevention, handling materials, public safety, 
safety equipment, training and educational methods, main- 
taining interest in safety and dust in industry. It is at 
the “Maintaining Interest in Safety” session that Mr. 
Peacock will speak. 

Paper mill representatives will closely follow the train- 
ing and education methods sessions and also the discus- 
sions on safety equipment, speakers on the latter program 
discussing foot ard leg protection, head and eye protec- 
tion and the value of safety equipment from an accident 
prevention viewpoint. Included in those present at the 
Chicago program which is, incidentally, the twelfth annual 
congress, will be many representatives from paper mills 
who made splendid records in previous safety contests 
sponsored by the National ‘Safety Congress. The confer- 
ence will close the evening of May 10 with an address by 
Samuel H. Cady, vice president and general counsel of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. A number of 
excellent exhibits will feature the congress. 


Handbill Measure Defeated 
The gratifying efforts of the local paper industry to in- 


terest itself in state and national legislative affairs—con- 
sidered of prime importance by some associations because 


of the need for business interest in legislation—continued 
during the week. Pressure brought on by paper and allied 
interests helped immeasurably in the defeat of S.B. 74, 
known as the “handbill” measure, which, if passed, would 
have materially checked the free distribution of advertis- 
ing literature of all kinds. The bill was killed in commit- 
tee. The industry is also active in opposition to the State 
Industrial Recovery Act, according to reports, This bill, 
known as H.B. 162, is having a terrific tussle in the fourth 
special session of the Illinois legislature. Party lines have 
been sharply drawn while business, in general, has pro- 
tested against a measure which, it is felt, would have very 
detrimental effects on business recovery in the State. 
Paper Salesmen’s Activities 

While awaiting further action from code authorities on 
the revised paper code, the Middle West Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry and its im- 
portant code cooperative committee finds time to point out 
that four of the six golf courses which will be graced by 
paper salesmen and guests during the summer program 
are rated as “AA” courses in the Chicago district. The 
other two are class “A” layouts, thus assuring Dick Cook 
and his associates of at least some classy places to play— 
even if the shots don’t match up with the layouts. The 
first event on May 25 is to be played at Exmoor, a class A 
club. The only other A course is to be Skokie. The other 
four, Chicago Golf, Knollwood, Bob O’-Link and number 
four course at Olympia Fields, where the final outing will 
probably be held, are AA courses, highest ranking in these 
parts. 

News of the Trade 


A seemingly unimportant detail in relation to display 
of advertising literature which turned out to be a really 
fine idea is featured over at the Chicago offices of the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company in the Conway Building. 
A rack for the display of Eastern literature has, for some 
time, been a feature of the office. Now the advertising 
department has suggested that each of the pieces of litera- 
ture be taken from the cover and displayed in all its glory 
as the mail recipient views it. This has been done and a 
most colorful bit of display is the result. While the en- 
velopes may have been good looking they didn’t compare 
with the cover of the advertising piege itself. Inci- 
dentally, the latest Eastern mailing headed “Let Me Show 
You How You Can Save With Atlantic Bond,” with the 
clever little stuffer on the folder, gets a main spot on the 
Eastern rack. 

The Heco Envelope Company, prominent Chicago en- 
velope manufacturer, is introducing a new envelope pap¢t, 
Heco Vellum, of a clear, blue-white color to perfectly 
match rag bond letterheads. It has an unusual antique 
finish and, according to the description, has remarka!le 
strength surpassed by bleached kraft which does not pos- 
sess the clear blue-white color. 

Volume eight, number two, of “The Friendly Adven- 
turer,” published regularly by Bermingham & Prosser, 
Chicago paper concern, makes its appearance in Chicago 
paper circles this week. As usual,-it contains a wealth of 
interesting philosophy and practical business comment, 
featuring in an unobtrusive way a map of the central states 
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showing Bermingham & Prosser offices, conveniently lo- 
cated at Kansas City, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Cleveland and 
New York. Some excellent copy about the importance of 
going after spring business is also included. 

Max J. Rosenberg, of Montrose Paper Mills, 714 South 
Dearborn street, was forced to undergo an emergency 
operation Monday, April 30. He is reported to be out of 
danger, but will be a convalescent for the next two or 
three weeks. Mr. Rosenberg is well known in the paper 
trade in Chicago, having established himself in 1918 as a 
general paper distributor. 


A. E. McMaster Made Vice President 


Vancouver, B. C., May 5, 1934—A. E. McMaster, 
gencral manager of the Powell River Company, was elected 
vice-president at the recent annual meeting of the com- 
pany, and will now occupy the joint position of vice- 
president and general manager of the large organization, 
which operates the largest individual newsprint plant on 
the Pacific coast. He will continue to have his offices at 
the headquarters of the company at Vancouver, B. C. 
The plant is located about 100 miles up the B. C. coast at 
Powell River. 

S. D. Brooks, president of the company, presided at 
the annual meeting held in Vancouver, and paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. McMaster’s services as general manager, 
commenting on the efficient way in which he had handled 
the company’s affairs during the past years of adverse 
business conditions. 

“We now feel;” he said “that improvement in business 
has been so well maintained in the last half of last year 
and the months of the current year, that we are warranted 
in assuming that the corner has been turned for good, 
and the election of Mr. McMaster to the position of vice- 
president is our tribute of appreciation for the services he 
has rendered to the company in the past three or four 
years.” 

Those attending the annual meeting included Edward 
and Paul Brooks from Minneapolis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Sample from Chicago. The veteran president of 
the Board, Anson S. Brooks, Minneapolis, did not come 
out to the meeting this year. 


New York Mills Report Improvement 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AuBany, N. Y., May 7, 1934—An improvement in paper 
mill conditions during the past several weeks is reported 
from some concerns in this section and indications for a 
busy summer season are good. The code adopted under 
the federal government program has proven beneficial and 
mills are co-operating in every respect. In many instances 
firms have reported the taking on of additional workers 
despite the decrease in working schedules. The majority 
of mills are operating a certain number of hours weekly 
under the code and some of the mills are running with 
night. shifts. Several thousand paper mill workers in this 
section have been affected. Among the busiest plants just 
now are the Manning-Behr Company, Watervliet, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Albia Paper Box Com- 
pany, Mohawk Paper Mills, Albany Felt Company, Union 
Bay and Paper Corporation, Hudson Falls, Finch Pruyn 
& Co., and the International Paper Company, Corinth. 
Some of these plants are running 5 and 6 days weekly 
while others are running under shorter schedules. Pros- 
pects that business for the remainder of the year will be 
good are bright and manufacturers predict a better report 
at the end of the year. 
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Higher News Print Prices Predicted 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., May 7, 1934—A forecast of higher 
prices for news print by the first of next year and maybe 
earlier, news that the company’s bank debt has been reduced 
by $2,000,000 since the first of the year and uncertainty 
regarding the resumption of dividend payments featured 
the report of A. R. Graustein, president, at the annual 
ae of the International Paper Company here on April 
25. 

“Both the power and paper ends of our operations are 
suffering from increased costs,” Mr. Graustein said. “We 
cannot tell how long costs will continue to increase, nor 
how greatly, We do know, though, that in a time like this, 
when costs are increasing, it will be necessary for us to 
get higher prices for our products. 

“The greater volume we are getting is a help, but de- 
pression conditions drove us to so low a point that help 
alone is not sufficient. Prices have increased on most grades 
we deal in, except news print, but the price of news print 
remains at the lowest point reached in the depression, We 
are hopeful that that condition will be remedied, but we 
cannot predict the. time. 


“I do feel that we can count on a higher price for news 
print at the beginning of next year, and [ hope that it will 
come earlier than that, but cannot make any prediction that 
it will.” 

Mr. Graustein said that since the first of the year the 
company had reduced its bank debt by $2,000,000, the sec- 
ond $1,000,000 having been paid last week, although not 
due until May 15. The bank debt now is $12,500,000, ma- 
turing on August 1, owed to three banks, with which nego- 
tiations are on for an extension of the loans to May 1, 
1935. It is hoped before the year’s end to reduce the debt 
by $1,000,000 more, Mr. Graustein said. 


Resumption of dividends, the president continued, will 
depend largely upon costs, selling prices and volume, He 
added, in reply to a stockholder, that it would not be wise 
to consider dividends with a $12,500,000 bank debt even 
if earnings were sufficient, 


The system includes extensive unencumbered property 
that might be mortgaged to raise money to pay the bank 
loans, Mr. Graustein said, if there was a real market for 
the sale of industrial bonds. 


“The difficulties created by the Securities Act in its 
present form,” Mr. Graustein continued, “are such as to 
make it almost impossible to sell bonds. I think it entirely 
safe to say that we can expect no dividends this year, and I 
do not mean by that to indicate dividends next year.” 


High Temperature Insulation 


“High Temperature Insulation” is the title of a lecture 
prepared by the Johns-Manville Engineering Department, 
and used each year by schools of mechanical, chemical, 
metallurgical and ceramic engineering throughout the 
country. 

This lecture comprises a short review of the principles 
of heat transfer ; a discussion of the theory and practice of 
conductivity values of insulation and refractories; insula~ 
tion in boilers, kilns, oil stills, furnaces, regenerators and 
other typical industrial equipment operated at high tem- 
peratures, A standard formula for heat transfer by con- 
duction and description of a method of determining heat 
flow through furnace walls are also included. 

Reprints in the form of 32-page 6 inch x 9 inch pamph- 
lets are available for those interested in the subject. 
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Consolidated Pulpwood Imports Doubled 


Shipping Operations to be Continued Until November 1, for Purpose of Delivering Wood to 
Mills at Wisconsin Rapids, Stevens Point, Biron and Appleton—Neenah Paper Co. Starts 
Construction of New $250,000 Addition for Rag Storage 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 7, 1934.—Pulpwood imports for 
the mills of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., will be doubled this 
year over the cordage received last year. The company’s 
shipping subsidiary, the Newaygo Tug Line, is making 

reparations to raft approximately 50,000 cords across 

e Superior from the Thunder Bay region of Canada 
to the loading hoist at Ashland, Wis., according to John 
Lindbloom, manager of the tug line. 

Six rafts will be towed across this summer, bringing 
wood largely from Pigeon River, Pigeon Bay, Magnet 
Point and Port Arthur, Canada. Seventeen men will be 
employed on the tug, and fifty will work in two shifts at 
the Ashland hoist, where the wood is transferred to freight 
cars. The hoist is being repaired, and the tug is being 
overhauled preparatory to its first voyage. 

Last year the company brought over three rafts. The 
first trip will be made about May 25, and the shipping 
operations probably will be continued until November 1 
in order to handle all the wood and deliver it to the mills 
at nsin Rapids, Stevens Point, Biron and Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Perforated Wrapping Paper 

Another large market has been developed for paper 
through a patent granted six employees of the Marathon 
Battery Company, Wausau, Wis. They have perfected a 
perforated paper used for wrapping the core of a dry cell, 
inside the metal cup container. Cheese cloth formerly was 
used for this purpose, but the expense involved led to thie 
development of the paper wrapper instead. Since the 
paper was first used in 1931, the company has saved a 
large amount of money in the cost of wrapping material 
and in labor. 

E. J. McEarchron, vice-president of the company and 
one of the inventors, said the patent was applied for in 
November, 1931.. Since first introduced, the paper has 
been used to wrap 16,000,000 dry cells annually. The cost 
of the paper is about one-twentieth that of cheese cloth. 

The other inventors are Reginald S. Johnson, Harold G. 
— Otto E. Ruhoff, George H. Schroeder and Otto J. 

rueger. Commercial assignment of their patent rights 
has been made to the battery company. 


Alexander Company Wins Decision 


The Walter Alexander Company, Wausau, Wis., which 
has extensive paper mill interests, won an important de- 
cision in the Wisconsin supreme court in a decision handed 
down last week. The company does not have to pay state 
income tax on a profit of $475,084 realized in 1927 from 
the sale of stock of the Wisconsin Valley Electric Com- 
pany, which serves many of the mills along the Wisconsin 
river. 

The Alexander company, organized in 1920 by Walter 
Alexander and four children to deal in securities, claimed 
the profit was distributed as a liquidating dividend which 
was not taxable. The high court upheld this contention. 

In June, 1927, the company voted to dispose of its Wis- 
consin Valley holdings si f distribute the profit as a 


liquidating dividend: An option to purchase the Wis- 


consin securties was exercised later by the H. M. Byllesby 
Corporation. The 959 shares of the Alexander company 
brought $594,580 as compared with the original cost of 
$119,465 when purchased in 1920. 

Paper Workers Vocational Program 

A three-year program of instruction for workers in the 
pulp and paper trades has been prepared by the Wisconsin 
vocational schools, and will be carried on through classes 
beginning inthe fall months. Most of the paper mill cities 
will be included, since the schedule includes Appleton, 
Neenah, Menasha, Kimberly, Kaukauna, Green Bay, 
Marinette, Stevens Point, Wisconsin Rapids, Wausau and 
Rhinelander. 

L. J. McNamara has again been engaged as itinerant 
instructor and will cover these cities to conduct the classes. 
He is now determining the needs of each particular city 
and will prepare the program accordingly. 

News of the Industry 

Construction of an addition has been started by the 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. The building will 
cost about $25,000 and will be used for rag storage. 

Labor policies, wages, codes and other subjects were 
discussed last week at meetings of the general mill council 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. The sessions were 
held at the main offices at Neenah, Wis. 

Representatives of all of the mills at Neenah, Appleton, 
Kimberly and Niagara, Wis., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
were present. The council is made up of representatives 
chosen by the employees and the management to deal with 
problems affecting the workers, and has been operating 
successfully for many years. 

Because of its reorganization plans, the permit of the 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis., to 
sell securities has been suspended by the securities division 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. A _bond- 
holders committee is now conducting a refinancing plan. 

Thirty stockholders of the Pacific Coast Paper Mills 
who reside at Appleton, Wis., held a meeting last week at 
which a report was given by John D. Watson. Mr. Wat- 
son is on the board of directors and he reviewed the 
proceedings of the company’s annual meeting, March 15, 
at Bellingham, Wash. 


Mead Corp. Elects Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, May 7, 1934.—George H. Mead was re- 
elected president of the Mead Corporation at a meeting of 
stockholders held in Chillicothe recently. One important 
change in the official family’ was made. when Clarence 
Francis, executive vice-president of the General Foods 
Corporation, was chosen to be a member of the board of 
directors, having succeeded Ralph Coburn, also of the 
General Foods Corporation. 

Pic iong latter is understood to have located on the Pacific 
st. 

The other directors and officers were retained, including 
Speed Warren, treasurer, and Alan Goldsmith, secretary. 

The corporation controls a number of large paper mi!! 
enterprises in Canada and the United States. 
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News Print Industry Fears Pulpwood Shortage 


Sharp Expansion in Production and Consumption of Paper Principal Factor in Situation— 
Few Observers Express View That Conditions Will Become Acute in Immediate Future, 
at Least—Past Winter Difficult for Wood Cutting 


Ly¥xuM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., May 7, 1934—A situation in the news 
print industry. which is attracting considerable attention 
at the present time is the possibility of a shortage ot puip- 
wood, engendered by a variety of factors. A chief rea- 
son has been the sharp expansion in the consumption and 
in turn production of news print. To this can be added the 
fact that most mills-in the past years have concentrated 
un reducing their wood piles, a development dictated by 
the low level of consumption and price for news print, 
while a third factor has been the difficult winter for wood 
cutting which has just been concluded. Varying views are 
taken in the industry and in other interested sources as tw 
the imminence of such a shortage but forthe most part 
there appears agreement that there has been a distinct 
tendency in that direction, even while few believe that the 
condition will assume anything of an acute character, at 
feast in the immediate future. 

While some mills have undoubtedly been able to main- 
tain a better position than others, so tar as pulpwood sup- 
plies are concerned, it can broadly be assumed that the 
industry as a whole has been engaged in converting assets 
into cash working capital. The increase in consumption 
and production of news print paper in the past few months 
has been little short of spectacular and well in excess of 
general expectation. During the first quarter of this year, 
production by Canadian mills reached 93 per cent. of the 
output for the same period in the peak year, 1929. In the 
same period, however, revenue amounted to only 53 per 
cent. of that ‘achieved in the 1929 period. This is ex- 
plained by reduction in prices and disappearance of pre- 
mium on United States funds. 


Wage Pact at Abitibi Plants 


A temporary arrangement has been reached between 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company workers in the North- 
ern Ontario mills and receivers of the firm, Fred Wyatt, 
union delegate to the wage conference in Toronto, an- 
nounced on his return to Sault Ste. Marie. “We will 
carry on under it for a time,” he stated, “and will meet 
the company again to discuss wages and partly to discuss 
working conditions. I do not wish to say what the tem- 
porary arrangement is until I report to the unions.” The 
company offered to restore the 1932 wage scale of 7% 
per cent. over the present wage scale with a 40-cent-an- 
hour minimum, The present minimum is 36 cents an 
hour. The Paper Makers’ Union asked for a minimum of 
19 per cent. increase, while the Pulp and Sulphite Union 
asked a minimum of 51 cents an hour at present and eight 
hours’ pay for a six-hour day for all getting more than 
45 cents. A despatch from Iroquois Falls states that em- 
ployees of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company voted 
to accept the new company wage rate which came into 
effect May 1. The new scale is similar to that of 1932, 
with a minimum rate of 40 cents an hour, retroactive to 
April 1. The increase is around 7% per cent. and it is 
understood should the NRA in the United States complete 
the news E bes supplementary code the workers here will 
get an additional increase in proportion to comparable 
mills. An attempt will be made to have a standard six- 
hour day. 


Firstbrook Boxes Had Deficit 


Firstbrook Boxes Ltd., Toronto, had a deficit: of $63,863 
in the year ended December 31, 1933,’ the first year of 
operation since reorganization of the company on De- 
cember 3, 1932. Now controlled by Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., the original bondholders are represented on the board 
of directors, but received no interest on their investment 
during .1933.* The last financial statement to be published 
was that for the year ended January 3, 1931, when the 
company had net earnings of $52,404 after depreciation, 
but before bond interest. Engaged in the manufacture 
of corrugated boxes and cartons and, to a lesser degree, 
in wooden boxes, the company defaulted on bond interest 
due June 15, 1932, and was reorganized later in the year. 
Present capital structure consists of $513,940 of 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds, on which arrears of interest 
total $32,121, 1,039 shares of $100 par value preferred 
stock and 100,000 shares of no par value common stock. 
Recent acquisition of the plants of Canadian Paperboard 
Company by Robert Gair Company, Inc., is particularly 
interesting in view of the Gair control of Firstbrook Boxes, 
Ltd., which is a purchaser of paperboard. The Canadian 
Paperboard plants have a combined capacity of 200 tons 
of paperboard daily. The Robert Gair Company is one 
of the largest manufacturers of containers in the United 
States and owns valuable patents. Controls of two Cana- 
dian companies by Gair is believed to indicate that the 
latter company plans to export its products throughout 
the British Empire. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


C. V. Hodder and Ivan Moffit, who have been serving 
as secretaries to certain groups connected with the paper 
industry for a number of years, in order to render a fuller 
service to the organizations they now serve, will operate 
a joint office from May 1 in the Commerce and Transpor- 
tation Building, 159 Bay street, Toronto. 

Card and Paper Workers, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., 
have completed repairs made necessary by a recent fire, 
which caused damage of about $46,000, and have resumed 
full production, Some.new machinery has been installed, 
the principal item being a new drying machine of an en- 
tirely different type from the vertical drier in which the 
fire originated. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
manufacturers of paper specialties, at Drummondville, 
Que., have completed plans for extending their factory. 
The expansion will increase the size of their plant by 40 
per cent. and will be started as soon as the frost will per- 
mit. The building is scheduled for completion by June 1. 
L. C. Leach, plant manager, said: “The new plant is made 
possible by the reception of our Canadian-made goods in 
the Candid market and also has been brought about by 
export business which we do from this factory.” 

Valleyfield Coated Paper Mills, Ltd., of which R. A. 
Rawsthorn is the Toronto manager, state that demand for 
regular coated book and litho has increased since the be- 
ginning of the year, but is not yet considered up to normal 
volume, The company is meeting with success with its 
new Val-Met-Al gold, platinum and tin coated paper for 
the paper box label trades. 
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Boston Paper Market Only Moderately Active 


Warmer Weather, However, Accelerates Demand for Summer Specialties—Fine Paper Divi- 
sion Displays Slight Improvement—Demand for Kraft Wrapping Papers Somewhat Lim- 
ited—Box Board Quotations Holding to Schedule 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., May 7, 1934—For a considerable period 
the wholesale paper market in and around Boston has 
been fair. The last week was no exception. In some 
cases, the call for fine paper during the week under re- 
view was better than it had been, although it had not been 
any too good. In a few instances the fine paper market 
was reported as “a little soft.” The demand for wrap- 
ping paper was somewhat limited, in general, although in 
a few cases very fair. The warmer weather accelerated 
the movement of drinking cups and other specialties, with 
the needs of such articles for use at shore resorts and 
parks developing. Box coverings moved. well, at least in 
some cases. The same was true of greeting card stocks. 
Box board dealers report rather favorably, saying that 
prices are holding stiff on boards. Paper stock was very 
quiet, in a featureless market, with prices unchanged. 


Paper Merchants to Discuss Code 


An important meeting of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association is to be held Thursday at the Warwick 
Country Club, Warwick, R. I. where Code Discussion 
and a Field Day will be held. All paper merchants in 
Rhode Island are expected. From 11 a. m. to 1 p. m., 
addresses will be given by C. A. Esty, Code Authority for 
Region No. 1, and some other prominent speaker. Lunch- 
eon will be served from 1 to 2 p. m. If the weather is 
pleasant, golf, tennis, baseball, swimming, barnyard golf 
and other sports will bein order from 2 to 5 p.m. In 
case of rain, there will be indoor sports, such as “rolling 
the bones” and cards. After the dinner, which will be 
served at 5:30, there will be an entertainment by the en- 
tire show of the Club Bagdad, with full orchestra ana 
chorus. 

Committees are as follows: Reception—Jack Halk- 
yard, Jim Campbell, George Kerr, Lindsey Cummings and 
Alden Arnold. Speced= olf, Harold Simmons, Len Dix 
and Lindsey Cummings; tennis, Knowlton Shaw and Al 
Logan; baseball, etc., Jim Campbell aud Reg Taylor. 
Leonard Dix of Whitney-Anderson Company says they 
will have a foursome which will get into the highest score 
of any four from any other company. 


News of the Trade 


Clifton H. Wheeler, salesman for the D. F. Munroe 
Company, although suffering from laryngitis, with a con- 
sequent loss of his voice, is probably selling more goods 
for this reason. He gets a hearing and says that he se- 
cures the closer attention of the buyer. Mr. Wheeler, who 
has been with the D. F. Munroe Company two years, 
covers hotels, hospitals and other high grade consumers. 

The advertising campaign of the American Writing 
Paper Company on Trojan Bond, which is being success- 
fully carried on, has been supported by attractive mailing 
pieces produced by Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.; Knight, 


Allen & Clark, Inc.; and John Carter & Co., Inc. 

OQ. Hanson, New England sales manager for 
the Brown Company, is to speak Tuesday on Solka prod- 
ucts at a business men’s club at Attleboro, Mass. 

a new salesman, who 
various lines carried by 


Henry L. Goodman has 
will devote his attention to 


Mr. Goodman’s concern, including box coverings and 
greeting card stocks. 

Returns from the Price Reporting Plan are being re- 
ceived at the office of the Code Authority for the Paper 
Distributing Trade for Region No. 1. 

A meeting of the Regional Committee, with a full at- 
tendance, was held Friday at the office, 49 Federal street. 


The Minerallac Statiscope 


This convenient, pocket-type instrument, enclosed in a 
hard rubber case, is about the size of an ordinary fountain 
pen. It contains a neon tube which lights up when held in 


Pocket-Type MINERALLAC STATISCOPE 


the static field which surrounds ‘all high-voltage cables, 
auto ignition, belting, etc. 

Originally designed for detecting high voltage currents 
on electric cables, it has been extensively used for locating 
static charges prevalent in paper, grain, textile mills, etc., 
around belting, conveyors and other equipment. 

It is manufactured and sold by the Minerallac Electric 
Company, 25 North Peoria street, Chicago. 


St. Regis Shows Loss 
[rRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Watertown, N. Y., May 7, 1934—The annual report 
of the St. Regis Paper Company for the year ending last 
December shows a net loss of $1,480,326 after interest, 
a, federal taxes, inventory adjustments, sub- 
sidiary preferred dividends but exclusive of $953,395 loss 
on sale of investments which was charged to surplus ac- 
count. The loss in 1932 was $1,443,697 exclusive of $368,- 
273 loss on sale of investments which was charged to sur- 
plus account. The consolidated balance sheet for 1933 
shows total assets of $77,942,665 compared with $83,092,- 
393 at the end of the preceding year and a total surplus of 
$19,645,934 against $22,550,165. The current assets for 
the past year amounted to $6,241,157 including $1,229,996 
cash and current liabilities were $2,440,889 (exclusive of 
$4,000,000 secured bank loan and $825,000 funded debt 
of subsidiaries due in 1934.) This compares with cash of 
$1,612,316, current assets of $6,443,639 and current liabili- 
ties of $3,033,222 at the end of the preceding year. Inven- 
tories amounted to $2,783,313 against $3,158,239. The 
capital stock outstanding at the close of last year consisted 
of $44,283 shares of seven per cent accumulated preferred 
and $4,122,464 shares of common stock. 


Now E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co. 


The name of E. M. Sergeant Company was changed, 
effective May 5, 1934, to E. M. Sergeant Pulp and 
Chemical Company, Inc. In every other respect the com- 
pany’s situation remains unchanged. The e of name 
was decided upon because it was felt that the old name did 
not adequately cover the present scope of service. 
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OWNINGTOW 


E WOULD, of course, like every prospec- You can see for yourself 
tive suction roll buyer to visit our shops, . 

to watch a Downingtown Suction Roll being why this SUCTION ROLL 

assembled. Since this is impossible, we have 

incorporated what you would see in our new 20 performs So well a 

page catalog. It is profusely illustrated with pic- 

tures and sectional drawings, which will give you 

a complete picture of how the Downingtown Suc- 

tion Rollis made.. After reading this catalog, you 

will know why many large companies (Names 

on Request) have recently purchased Downing- 

town Suction Rolls. Write for this catalog today. 

The Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
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Paper Market Trend Favorable 


While Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Continues Light, Strength of Up- 


swing Passes Strongest Expectations—Demand for Waste Paper Rather Restricted— 
Available Supplies Plentiful and Quotations Unchanged 


[yROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuitapeLpHia, Pa. May 7, 1934—The expansion of 
business, which was enjoyed by those in the fine paper 
trade here, has continued to experience a lull in the last 
week. However, up until this time, the strength of the 
upswing’ had passed the most sanguine expectations, and, 
as one of the leading paper houses told your correspondent, 
the general tone of business is so far ahead of this same 
period last year, that the return of sales to their former 
encouraging level is expected within a very short time. 

Waste paper prices developed practically no change of a 
definite character. Demand continued of restricted scope, 
and while there is available a plentiful supply, little or no 
interest is manifested in the collection of this material by 
the mills, due to the fact that the unemployed—rather than 
starve—are gathering in waste paper, even though the pro- 
ceeds only net them the price of a loaf of bread. 

Association Activities 

May 2 was the date given as the time limit for’ filing 
open price reports on kraft and paper bags; and at the 
headquarters of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, 
Drexel Building, it was stated that very complete returns 
have been made on kraft, and these prices will be available 
this week; the bag open price reports are, in the main, yet 
to be heard from. 

The following meetings are scheduled to be held this 
week at the headquarters of the Paper Trade Association : 
The Sub-Committee for the Philadelphia Area, middle 
southern New York and Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Committee, heretofore known as The Administrative Com- 
mittee for the Trading Area, with Wm. S. Wilcox, chair- 
man; the Box Paper and Specialties Committees. Richard 
Hartung, of A. Hartung & Co., is chairman of the Box 
Paper Committee, and Joseph E. Weaver, vice president 
of Garrett-Buchanan Company, is chairman of the Special- 
ties Committee. 

The coarse division with William H. Kilhour, president 
of Quaker City Paper Company, chairman, customarily 
holds its meetings at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. How- 
ever, if arrangements can be made whereby the associa- 
tion’s headquarters can accommodate them, they plan to 
hold their next regular monthly meeting—which is Thurs- 
day of this week—and all subsequent meetings there: 

On May 14 in the Willard Hotel in Washington, there 
will be a public hearing on the proposed Supplemental 
Code of Fair Competition for the Waste Paper Industry, 
The proposed Code would provide for the determination 
of the lowest possible cost in the event of an emergency 
due to destructive price cutting, and thereafter prohibit 
sales below such cost. It would also provide for the pub; 
lication of prices of the various grades of waste paper 
when in the judgment of the Code Authority, such ‘action 
becomes necessary. The labor provisions of the general 
Code are accepted by the trade, bat it includes in its pro- 
posed Code trade practice rules applicable to the waste 
paper industry. . 

resident Allen E. Whiting, of Whiting-Patterson Com- 
pany, 320 North 13th street, announces. the appointment 
of former Governor of Hawaii Lawrence M. Judd as first 
vice president, treasurer and manager of the Whiting- 


t 
r 


Patterson Company, Governor Judd’s family for three 
generations was born and brought up in Hawaii; his 
grandfather went from Boston to Hawaii in 1828 as a 
medical missionary; later he resigned that position and 
became .King Kamehameha. Third’s Prime © Minister. 
father was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii 
under the old monarchy and Republic. 

Governor Judd attended schools here, and upon his 
graduation about 27 years ago, secured his first position 
with a paper house in New York, of which Mr, Whiting 
was manager, which position he retained for two and one- 
half years. After much persuasion on the part of his 
folks to come home, he returned to Hawaii and obtained 
employment with a large commission house in Honolulu. 
He served several terms as a member of the Hawaiian 
Senate and one term as its president. President Hoover 
appointed Mr. Judd Governor of Hawaii, where he served 
for four years and eight months under Presidents Hoover 
and Roosevelt, retiring on March 1 last. 

On account of his business acumen, he developed one of 
the best paper houses in Hawaii, and was director and 
manager of several departments of Theo. H. Davies & 
Co., Ltd., commission merchants. 


News of the Trade 


O. M. Steimman has joined the sales force of the Thos. 
W. Price Company. He will cover a very extensive up- 
State territory, including city of Reading. Mr. Steinman 
has an experience in the paper trade extending over a 
period of thirty years. 

The latest acquisition to the membership of the Phila- 
delphia Paper and Cordage Association, Inc,, is the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., 
of which H. W. Ellerson is president. This is one of the 
oldest manufacturers of kraft and blotting paper in this 
country, specializing in colored kraft and five grades of 
blotting paper. 

Blair B. Stringfellow, Jr., will represent this company 
at the meetings of the association. Hooper Paper and 
Twine Company and Whiting-Patterson Company are dis- 
tributors of their blotting paper. 

Guy Beckitt, general manager of Beckett Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, in company with Morgan H. Thom- 
as, president, and George W. Weaver, vice president of 
Garrett-Buchanan Company, enjoyed a splendid game of 
golf with Denny Shute during the week on the links of 
Llanerch Golf Club. Denny Shute defeated John Good- 
man, who is the present American open champion, in a 
special 72 hole match. Denny is leaving for Europe on 


_June 15 to defend the British open air championship. 


Sandy Hill Iron Works Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of The Sandy Hill Iron and 
Brass Works, held May 1, at the office of the Corpora- 
tion, 27 Allen street, Hudson Falls, N. Y., A. J. Kennedy 
was re-elected president, Dr. Richard C. Tefft, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, vick-peuliinls. and W. J. Elliot Simpson secretary 
and treasurer. Harry L. Broughton and Chas. W. Kellogg, 
together with the above named officers, were named as 
directors for the ensuing year. 
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Obituary: 


Harry D. Newell 
{¥ROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


WasasH, Ind., May 7, 1934.—Harry D. Newell, aged 
sixty-one, for seventeen years general manager of the 
United Paperboard Company of Wabash died at his home 
here recently, after a brief illness. He was regarded as 
one of the most successful paper plant mafagers in the 
Middle West, retiring from the business when the plant 
was taken over by the Am ican Container Corporation. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, coming to Wabash in 
1917. He was a member of the Boston Shrine and a 32nd 
degree Mason.. The widow survives. 


Charles J. Meyer 
[PROM OUR REGULAR COR ‘SP DENT] 


CartuacE, N. Y., May 7, 1934.—Charles J. Meyer, for 
many years prominent in paper mill circles, died last week 
at his home here following a brief illness. He was 79 
years old. He embarked in business here early in life and 
the building and power rights were later sold to the 
Carthage Sulphite Company. After the sale he acquired 
a partnership in the Northern Bag and Paper Company, 
which: occupied a prominent place until operations were 
suspended several years ago. For the past few years he 
had occupied the post of purchasing agent until illness 
forced his retirement. He is survived by two children. 


George E. Lewis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


BrowNvILie, N. Y., May 7, 1934.—George E. Lewis, 
former manager of the Brownville Board Company, died 
last week at his home here following a long illness. He 
was 83 years old. Ill health caused his retirement from 
active business several years ago. He served as manager 
of the local concern for a number of years and upon sever- 
ing connections traveled extensively for several firms. He 
is survived by three sons. 


Gair Takes Over Five Canadian Mills 


Gair Company Canada, Ltd., a newly organized sub- 
sidiary of Robert Gair Company, Inc., has taken over the 
operation of the five paper mills of Canadian Paperboard, 
Ltd., it was announced here by E. Victor Donaldson, presi- 
dent of Robert Gair Company, Inc. The Canadian mills 
are located at Toronto, Montreal, Frankford and Camp- 
bellford. 

Four of the mills manufacture paperboard while a 
second mill at Frankford is devoted to the production of 
ground wood pulp. 

Mr. Donaldson also announced that George W. Brown, 
president and general manager of Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., 
another Gair subsidiary, will serve also as vice-president 
and general manager of Gair Company Canada, Ltd., and 
that H. J. Daubney, formerly generat sales manager in the 
United States for Price Brothers of Canada, will serve as 
general manager in charge of the Canadian mills. Charles 
E. Whitten, formerly secretary-treasurer of Canadian 
Paperboard, Ltd., will serve as secretary-treasurer of Gair 
Company Canada, Ltd. 

_With the taking over of the five Canadian mills, Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., now has seventeen plants devoted to 
the manufacture of paperboard and fabrication of paper- 
board products and has added materially to its productive 
capacity for paperboards of all types. ; 
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Indianapolis Demand Improves 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.; May 7, 1934—While there appears 
to be no big increase in paper demand here, the market is 
sound fundamentally and in some lines prices appear to be 
very firm. . The operation of code provisions continues to 
occupy a lot of thought and on the whole the thing, is 


smoothing out in this. section in nice shape. There has 


been a minimum of friction and an apparent desire on the 
part of all affected to live up to requirements 100 per cent. 

Just now there is a lot of talk about the increase in de- 
mand for news print. During the early months of the 
year the larger Indiana papers showed a sizeable increase 
in lineage and their requirements increased, but the smaller 
papers in the more strictly agricultural communities showed 
but little betterment. During the last two weeks demand 
tor print from these smaller communities has increased to 
a marked degree and now it is not unusual to see extra 
sectidns and inserts that have been unknown for three 
years. Prices are firm. 

Much warmer weather in this entire section has aided 
the jobbers of summer specialties. The season has been 
beld back because of a late spring, but dealers now are in 
the market and while orders are plainly for immediate de- 
mand and are not large, the jobbers are convinced there 
will be a steady demand from now on during the hot season. 

Cellophanes, tissues and waxed papers continue active, 
particularly the latter, which in this section goes mostly 
to the baking industry. Some improvement is seen in the 
fine paper field, but not in the same degree as in other 
lines. Volume is much better than last year and prices are 
held firm. Paper board mills are operating nearly to 
capacity and executives report a good demand from a wide 
range of buyers with the range expanding right along. 

Paper stock men here say there appears to be a frifle 
better mill demand for rags with new cotton rags and 
white shirt cuttings strong. The remainder of the market 
continues about the same as it has been during the last 
month. Demand for all kinds of building papers shows 
a marked increase during the last week or so, with roofings 
particularly strong. 


Asks Bids for Waste Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 9, 1934—The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on May 28 for the pur- 
chase of waste paper, paper shavings, etc. that may ac- 
cumulate at the Printing Office during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. Among the items on which bids will be 
received are included the following: 

100,000 pounds white and colored shavings from blank 
books, blanks, etc. 

100,000 pounds of white shavings from book papers, etc. 

300,000 pounds of white shavings from book and mimeo- 


graph papers, etc. 
100, pounds of white and colored shavings and clean 
waste. 


200,000 pounds of news print and wood manila shav- 
ings and clean waste. 

150,000 pounds of postal card bristol trimmings, etc. 

200,000 pounds binders board, strawboard, and chip- 
board cuttings. 

2,000,000 pounds paper wrappers from rolls flat stock, 
etc. 

350,000 pounds printed paper waste, free from ground 
wood. 
300,000 pounds discarded publications. 
4,000 pounds wrapping twine and rope from bundles. 
15,000 pounds waste and scrap book cloths. 
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Record of Long Services 


Herbert Green, honorary treasurer of the Paper Makers’ 
Association, of Hayle Mill, Maidstone, Kent, England, 
writes as follows: 

“Mr. Fox, the editor of the technical section of our 
Paper Makers’ Association, drew my attention yesterday to 
an article in the Paper Trape Journat of April 5, 1934, 
with regard to claims for long service as paper makers and 
suggested to me that we could show better records from 
this mill, 

“T have been looking up the records and find as follows: 

“W. Weedon has worked in this mill for 60 years and 
is still going strong. H. E. Wood, head finisher, has worked 
in this mill for 59 years. H. Longley has worked in this 
mill for 59 years. Alf. Tucker has worked in this mill for 
58 years. Arthur Tucker has worked in this mill for 56 
years. E. Fullagar has worked in this mill for 53 years. 

“All of the foregoing are still at work here and all, with 
the exception of W. Weedon, are members of the original 
society of paper makers. 

“In addition to this, an old hand of ours, Fred Eve, who 
has recently retired owing to ill health at the age of 84 
years, worked for us for 54 years and for many years be- 
fore that at the next mill up the stream, the Great Ivy 
Mill, now demolished. He probably has a record beyond 
any of the others because the apprentices in the olden days 
generally began work at 14 years and he is now 8&4 years 
and was at work until a few weeks ago. 

“In addition to the above, our foreman’s father, W. F. 
Longley, who died some years ago, had worked for us con- 
tinuously for 59 years at the time of his death in 1928. 
This record is from a hand made mill working five vats 
and employing about 100 people.” 


Slitting Machine for Specialty Rolls 


The equipment illustrated is manufactured by the Cam- 
eron Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is especially 
designed for high speed production of head rest rolls, shelf 
rolls and lunch rolls. It is designated as Camachine 40- 
1AF and it has produced as many as 10,000 head rest 
rolls in an 8 hour day and an average production of 50 
gross per day is not difficult to maintain. The rolls are 
clean cut and uniformly wound from center to outer cir- 
cumference. The length of paper in each roll is uniform 
also, as an automatic stop mechanism provides for this. 


For Hicw Spreep Propuction or Paper Rots 


At the end of the run, the operator presses a foot lever to 
raise the riding roller, which permits the quick removal of 
the finished rolls. This with other time saving features is 
responsible for the high operating efficiency of this machine. 

The machine is built in standard widths of 26, 32, 42, 
52, 56 and 62 inches. It will accommodate a mill roll 32 
inches in diameter and will rewind rolls to a maximum 
diameter of 10 inches. The standard cutters may be spaced 
to cut widths from % inch up. Special narrow slitters 
may be spaced to cut widths down to % inch. A 5 hp. 
motor is ample to take care of a web as wide as 62 inches. 


Fire at Champion Coated Plant 
LPROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, May 7, 1934.—Battling a blaze stub- 
bornly for four hours before making strides toward over- 
coming it and, strangely as it may seem, holding the loss 
to a comparatively small amount, was the experience of 
the Hamilton fire department last Saturday at the plant 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company. 

Two alarms were sounded, the first at 12:57 a. M., and 
the second at 1:15 a. m., when Fire Chief William Conlin 
ordered another company to the scene as it appeared head- 
way was being made by the flames, which it was then 
feared would get out of bounds. As it was, the loss was 
held to approximately $2,000, largely to paper stock. 

The fire started in the paper stock room in the East mill. 
The flames shot from the first floor to the roof, following 
a shaft near the boiler. Almost the entire East mill was 
filled with smoke which at times became so dense that the 
work of the firemen was handicapped. 

Although the blaze was believed to have been under 
control in less than an hour after the department arrived, 
all fire companies found it necessary to continue their 
battle until 5 a. m. 


Foster Wheeler Acquires Ruths Steam 
Storage 


The Foster Wheeler Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
York City, has taken over exclusive rights for the sale and 
manufacture of the Ruths Steam Storage Systems in the 
United States and Canada. Ruths Accumulators will 
complement the present extensive line of Foster Wheeler 
power plant equipment. Mr. G. M. Cameron, formerly 
manager of Ruths Steam Storage Company, will be man- 
ager of the Ruths Accumulator Division of Foster 
Wheeler. 

Ruths Steam Storage System is a means of storing up 
steam during periods of light demand for use in periods 
of heavy demand thereby equalizing the boiler load. This 
permits higher boiler efficiencies and larger daily. boiler 
output per unit of installed boiler capacity. This system 
is applicable to many industrial plants and has a special 
field in certain industries such as pulp and paper mills, 
food and packing plants, breweries, distilleries and other 
industries where large amounts of low pressure steam are 
used for process work. 


Consolidated Products Co. Expands 


The Consolidated Products Company, Inc. has made 
alterations and extensions to its suite on the 20th floor o/ 
15 Park Row, New York City, adding a number of new 
private offices and enlarging its executive and clerical 
space. 

The firm reports a more widespread demand for used 
machinery, and this expansion of office space has been ar- 
ranged to take care of the increased volume of business, 
and to enable it to be of greater service to the trade. 
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place where the peculiar properties of rubber enable roll is bent by dropping, it may be straightened as 
r it to do a job better than any other material. easily as if it were metal alone a 
‘ The new rubber table roll covering known as Dukbak 2. The use of steel tubing, stronger and stiffer than ‘ 
r has such a low affinity for water that it casts water brass and much lighter in weight, becomes practical. q 
down — inst th f the wi 
D pers ss Mi Bi Fohiag Pe ae 3. The ends of the roll are sealed by Vulcalock, pre- ‘ 
, Sid : venting the entrance of moisture and corrosion trou- a 
} With Dukbak table Rolls, greater and more uniform bles. Because of this seal, cast iron gudgeons can be t 
1 water removal is assured . . . dynamic balance is pre- used, rather than the heavier brass. 
] . . . . 
t apes eth See a eee Goodrich rolls can do for you what they are doing 
r < for others—give you better paper. Write for prices and 


Brass “> rolls throw water “p against 


bottom of the wire. 
F= ball bearings, or milk bottles, or shoe laces— 


rubber simply won't do. But when it comes to cov- 
erings for table rolls—that’s another story. Here’s one 


And Dukbak, like all other Goodrich paper mill roll 


coverings, inherits tremendous construction advaa- 


Dukbak Table Rolls cast water down, 
without disturbing formation. 


tages from the exclusive Goodrich Vulcalock process 
of bonding rubber to metal. This means: 


1. The flexible hard rubber cover will not crack. If the 


full information. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


ROLL COVERINGS—BELTING—HOSE— MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Coodrich ----- “* 


DUKBAK Qubher Table Retls 
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TAPPI Notes 


The next meeting of the New England Section of 
TAPPI will be held at the Nonotuck Hotel, Holyoke, 
Mass., Friday evening, May 18, 1934, at 6:30 Pp. m. 

The Delaware Valley Section of TAPPI will hold its 
next meeting Friday, May 25, 1934, at 6:30 Pp. M., at the 
Engineers ‘Club, Philadelphia, Pa. The speaker will be 
Dr. R. E. Rose, director of research for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours. 

At the last meeting of the Delaware Valley Section the 
following officers were elected: Chairman, H. P. Cannon, 
Container Corporation of America, Manayunk, Pa.; Vice- 
Chairman, H. C. Schwalbe, Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Harper, West Jersey 
Paper Corporation, Camden, N. J.; Executive Committee- 
men: W. Maull, Dill & Collins, Inc., and G. E. Landt, 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pa. 

J. H. Fritz, formerly with Dill & Collins, Inc., is now 
with the National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J. 

John F. Carroll, formerly of the George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Company, is now production manager of the 
Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa. 

Randall H. Doughty, formerly of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has joined the research staff 
of the Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

M. S. Shenk, formerly with the National Adhesive Com- 
pany, is now with Stein, Hall & Co.,, New York. 

J. H. Dempsey, who has been working under Dr. C. H. 
Herty at the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Industrial 
Committee of Savannah, has accepted a position with the 
Champagne Paper Company, of New York, N. Y. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurincrton, D. C., May 9, 1934—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 125,000 
sheets of 2214 x 28% white cardboard; Champion Coated 
Paper Company, at $20.43 per M sheets; Carter, Rice & 
Co., $20.44; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $20.43; Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, $19.92; Reese & Reese, Inc., 
$20.43; Dobler & Mudge, $20.43; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, $22.22; and Whitaker Paper Company, 
$20.43 


The R. P. Andrews Paper Company has been awarded 
the contract for furnishings the Government Printing 
Office with 5,000 pounds (35,000 sheets) of 28 & 34, 23 
per cent rag white ledger paper at 12.61 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on April 25. 


Paper Merchants, Inc., Expanding 


Paper Merchants, Inc., 140 N. Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
believes that now is the time to make the necessary moves 
for expansion and improvement to take care of increased 
business, both present and future. 

Among the activities of Paper Merchants, Inc., already 
carried through on this policy, is the change to general 
agent for the Champion Coated Paper Company. Other 
new lines are being taken on to round out the stocks carried. 

Provenworth Tinted English Finish, by P. H. Glatfelter 
Company, and Media Manifold, by Brownville Paper Com- 
pany, are announced as new agency lines carried by Paper 
Merchants, Inc. 

This is following out a definite and planned program of 
expansion and extension of lines and facilitiés to care for 
the increased business enjoyed by this company, and also 
to enable the company to better serve its customers. 


A. W. Nickerson Opens Consulting Office 


. A. W. Nickerson, recently of the research department of 
the Robert Gair Company and formerly consultant to sev- 
eral chemical manufacturers, has established an office at 
501 Fifth avenue, Suite 2107, New York, N. Y., as a 
chemical engineer and consultant in paper making and con- 
verting. 

Mr. Nickerson, who graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1916, has been engaged in the pulp and paper 
industry for the past eighteen years. 

The new Converting and Consuming Division of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


A. W. NIcKERsor 


is’ under the direction of Mr. Nickerson, as general chair- 
man. This division includes the TAPPI Coating, Lami- 
nating, Container and Graphic Arts Committees. 

Recently Mr. Nickerson was elected president of the 
Pulp and Paper Alumni Group of the University of Maine. 
This organization is doing much to enable Maine to pre- 
pare well qualified men for the paper industry. 


British Columbia To Meet in Montreal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., May 7, 1934.—Holders of British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company 7 per cent general 
mortgage sinking fund bonds have been notified that a 
meeting will be held in Montreal on May 22 next for the 
purpose of voting for or against a resolution providing 
for the postponement of interest between May, 1933, and 
November, 1934, to May 1, 1936. Interest of 7 per cent 
will be paid on the unpaid interest, while the company 
reserves the right to make prepayment from time to time 
on 30 days’ notice. In addition the bondholders will con- 
sider the advisability of cancelling sinking fund payments 
which fall due in 1935, 1936 and 1937. 


The Burlington Zephyr 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is sending out an attractive and interesting booklet 
describing the Burlington Zephyr stainless steel train built 
by the Edwin G. Budd Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Certain stainless steel materials produced by 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company were used for 
important parts in the construction of this remarkable in- 
novation in the transportation field. 


Ma 
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Progress in Paper Testing Standards 


The further development during the past year of paper 
testing standards by the Paper Testing Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
was reported at the recent annual meeting of the associa- 
tion by the committee chairman, B. W. Scribner, of the 
sureau of Standards. 

Methods for ink absorption of blotting paper, water ab- 
sorption of bibulous paper such as toweling, and water 
resistance of paper having a medium degree of resistance, 
were adopted by association vote as official standards. Fur- 
ther experimental study by a subcommittee during the 
year showed that the method for water resistance, which 
is based on Carson’s dry-indicator method, could be used 
satisfactorily, with some modifications, for papers and 
paper boards having a high degree of water resistance. 
Such products present some difficulty since loss of mois- 
ture from the surface containing the indicator, and lateral 
absorption of water must be avoided. Permeability to 
liquids and gases is an important property of mogt kinds 
of papers. 

Changes in the tentative alpha cellulose and copper num- 
ber methods were suggested to increase their scope to in- 
clude papers containing lignified fibers, and to provide for 
papers having very high copper numbers. The subcom- 
mittee on chemical methods found that the present method 
for copper number can not be used satisfactorily for papers 
in which zinc sulphide is used as an opacifier, and that 
uneven staining of the lead acetate test paper in the de- 
termination of active sulphur could be overcome by adding 
a condenser to the testing apparatus and boiling the mix- 
ture of paper and reagents. A revision of the standard 
method for amount of mineral coating was recommended. 
This consists of the use of trypsin to loosen the coating, 
as suggested by Sutermeister and Porter, as this is more 
effective than ammonia for resistant coatings. 

Progress was made in revision of the standard methods 
for sampling, conditioning, basis weight, tensile strength, 
bursting strength, and tearing strength, to increase their 
accuracy. Study of the use of weight factors in fiber 
micro-analysis is still in progress. 

The standard testing methods, recommended practices, 
and specifications of the association are now issued in 
loose-leaf form and can be obtained from the secretary, R. 
G. McDonald, 122 East 42nd street, New York City. 


Fire at Alton Box Board Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 6, 1934—Fire of undetermined 
origin swept the raw material sheds of the Alton Box 
Board and Paper Company plant at Lafayette, Ind., re- 
cently and destroyed the building and 200 tons of material. 
Some damage to the plant was had, but because it is across 
railroad tracks from the raw material department, the 
damage was not sufficient to halt operations. The loss will 
be more than $5,000 most of it covered by insurance. 
Several railway freight cars on the factory siding contain- 
ing additional raw material, were moved before being 
damaged. 


Two Emerson Jordans for Carthage Mill 


The Emerson Manufacturing Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., recently received an order for two 5 * cei or- 
dans to be installed in the Carthage, Ind. plant of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. The Carthage mill is being 
changed over from a 28-ton board mill to a modern plant 
with a daily capacity of 85 tons of corrugated.strawboard. 
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Mechanical Transmission of: Power 


Robert Drake was engaged for three years in writing 
the book entitled “50 Reports on the Mechanical Trans- 
mission of Power from Motor Drive to Industry” and the 
total cost was somewhere around $16,000.00, paid for by 35 
manufacturers of leather belting and mechanical power 
transmission equipment by subscription. 25,000 copies 
were printed and of these some 18,000 have been mailed 
out to plant superintendents, master mechanics, plant engi- 
neers, and engineers, etc., of leading plants, and consulting 
engineering companies. ; 

Additional copies can be secured for next two months 
from American Leather Belting Association, 41 Park Row, 
New York, at 25 cents per copy to cover postage. 

The book contains 224 pages with complete table of 
contents and index. It is entirely free from propaganda 
and covers the practical plant application operation, and 
maintenance of all kinds of motor drives including multiple 
V belts, belting, chains and gears. It covers trouble elimi- 
nation and contains a wealth of practical information that 
is much needed and on which there was no authoritative 
practical work in existence before. 

The book covers the entire subject of individual motor 
drives and modern group drives, showing that some com- 
bination of both systems are needed in most plants and 
what cost savings can be affected. 


Low Rates for Superintendents’ Meeting 


Exceptionally low hotel rates and registration fee are 
significant features of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, which will hold forth at Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine, on June 20, 21 and 22, 1934. 

The special hotel rates offered to superintendents and 
their guests are: 

Room with bath, $7.00 per day per person; room with- 
out bath, $6.00 per day, per person. And these rates in- 
clude ALL meals, luncheons and banquets. 

The registration fee for members and for non-member 
superintendents and other paper and pulp makers is $3.00 
each.. The registration fee for representatives of affiliated 
industries is $8.00 per person. There is no registration 
fee for the ladies. 

Reservations by mail or telegraph can be made to George 
W. Craigie, Executive Secretary, Box 36, Cumberland 
Mills, Maine. 


Honor John Sheehy at Farewell Party 
MENOMINEE, Mich., May 7, 1934—John Sheehy, 344 


Ludington avenue, superintendent of the Hoskin-Morain- 
ville Paper company’s plant here, who recently resigned 
his position, was tendered a farewell party by employees 
of the company in Anderson’s hall, Marinette, last Sat- 
urday night, April 28. : 

Mr. Sheehy was presented by his friends with a watch. 
Mrs. Sheehy was presented with a corsage bouquet. Mr. 
Sheehy has been with the company since last August. 
The farewells at Saturday’s dancing party in his honor 


bore witness to the high regard in which he was held by 


other employees of the company. 


Lafayette Box Board Co. Reorganizes 


Officials: of the Lafayette Box Board and Paper Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., have filed reorganization papers with. 
the Indiana secretary of state listing 5,000 shares of capital 
stock having no declared par value. 
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Construction News 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Lawless Paper Company 126 
North Water street, has approved plans for new building 
at East Rochester for storage and distributing service, to 
be one-story and basement, 40 x 125 feet, reported to cost 
close to $25,000, with equipment. General contract has 
been let to the Gorsline & Swan Construction Company, 
6 Pearl street, city, and superstructure will be placed 
under way at early date. 

Carthage, N. Y.—The Cell-O-San Corporation, re- 
cently organized with capital of $20,000, plans operation 
of local plant for manufacture of paper boxes and con- 
tainers. Lawrence Sochia and William O. Adner, both 
of Carthage, are principal incorporators of new company. 

Ampthill, Va.—The du Pont Rayon Company, 350 
Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of cellulose 
rayon products, has begun excavations for initial units of 
plant expansion program at Ampthill, near Richmond, Va., 
designed to increase output by about 50 per cent. Several 
multi-story structures will be built. Work calls for re- 
location of city wharves as well as railway freight classi- 
fication yards, the land to be used for new mill units. 
Entire program is reported to cost over $3,500;000, with 
machinery. ' 

Newark, N. J.—The Central Paper Company 421 
Lafayette street, has leased property at 418-22 Washing- 
ton street, formerly used by the Banister & Pollard Com- 
pany, hardware products, and will occupy for new storage 
and distributing building and sales headquarters. The unit 
is three-story, with one-story structure adjoining, totaling 
about 29,600 feet, all of which will be used by the leasing 
company, which will expand operations at new location. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Ajax Paper Tube Company, 
Inc., has been organized by Arthur F. Grimmer and Carl 
L. Erb, 706 Engineers Building, city, with capital of 250 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate a local plant for 
the manufacture of paper tubing and kindred paper 
products. 

Drummondsville, Que.—The Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company Ltd., Drummondsville, manufacturer of 
paper tags, labels, etc., a subsidiary of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing y, Framingham, Mass., is considering an 
expansion and improvement program to increase produc- 
tion over 30 per cent. Additional equipment will be 
installed. 

Chicago, Ill—Gaul & Ingalls, Inc., 1531 Kingsbury 
street, paper stocks, has leased a floor in building at 1501 
South in street, totaling about 30,000 square feet of 
floor space, and will occupy at early date for new stcrage 
and distributing building, increasi resent. operations. 

New York, N. Y.—The Moul Pulp Corpvration, 


60 East 42nd street, New York, manufacturer of wood 
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pulp and paper products, has arranged for a preferred 
stock issue of $300,000, portion of fund to be used for 
general financing, additional working capital and expansion 
in operations. Paul Plunkett is president. 


Newton, Mass.—The Press Seal Box Company has 
been formed by Frederick A. Soucie, 168 Mystic Valley 
parkway, Arlington, Mass., and associates, with capital 
of 1,000 shares of stock, no par value, to operate a local 
plant for the manufacture of special paper and paperboard 
boxes and containers. Mr. Soucie will be treasurer of 
new company. Arthur M. Griggs is president. 


Philadelphia, Pa——The Matthias Paper Corporation, 
143 North Fifth street, paper stocks, has arranged for 
lease of floor in building at 421-27 Arch street, totaling 
about 10,000 square feet of floor space, and will occupy 
at early. date for new storage and distributing head- 
quarters, expanding present operations. 


Chicago, Ill—The Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 111 West Washington street, manufacturer of 
corrugated and other paper containers, boxes, etc., has 
been advancing production schedules at plants, and is now 
giving employment to close to normal working- quotas. 
Sales for the first quarter of 1934 are about 75 per cent 
in advance of those for the corresponding period of a year 
ago. Walter P. Paepcke is president. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—The Michigan Carton Company 
has work nearing completion on improvements in plant, 
recently referred to in these columns, for increased pro- 
duction service. F, J. Skidmore & Son, Battle Creek, are 
general contractors. 


Montreal, Que.—Robert Gair Company, 155 East 
44th street, New York, N. Y., has concluded arrangements 
for acquisition of plants and property of the Canadian 
Paperboard Ltd., manufacturer of corrugated and other 
paper boxes and containers, folding cartons, etc., similar 
to line of purchasing company, and will operate for new 
Canadian branch plants. The mills are located at Mont- 
real, Frankford, Campbellford and Toronto; the last three 
noted being in Ontario. The acquiring company has 
formed a new Canadian subsidiary to take over and oper- 
ate the plants, to be known as the Gair Company of 
Canada, Ltd. It is proposed to develop properties to 
maximum capacity, with future expansion as may be 
necessary. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Neenah Paper Company, Com- 
mercial street, soon begins superstructure for new addi- 
tion, 60 x 100 feet, recently referred to in these columns, 
to be three-story, instead of one-story, as previously an- 
nounced, for storage and distributing service. It is esti- 
mated to cost close to $25,000, with equipment. C. R. 
Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., 
are general contractors. 
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Miami, Fla.—George Levinson, Miami, has leased 
building at 140-46 N. W. First street, and will remodel and 
equip for new local plant for manufacture of a line of 
corrugated and other folding paper boxes and containers. 
A list of equipment to be installed is being arranged. Frank 
J. Corr, Miami, is interested in project and will be one of 
heads of business. It is proposed to have factory ready 
for service at early date. 

Los Angeles, Cal-The Western Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, 910 East 6lst street, manufacturer of waxed and 
other processed papers, has taken out a permit for new 
addition to plant and will soon begin superstructure. It 
will be one-story, 100 x 150 feet, estimated to cost over 
$30,000, with equipment. General contract was recently 
let to Lindgren & Swinerton, Inc., 523 West Sixth street, 
Los Angeles. George J. Fosdyke, 112 North Main street, 
city, is consulting engineer. 

Elgin, Ill.—The Watch City Paper Box Company, 
21 North Union avenue, recently organized with capital of 
30 shares of stock, no par value, plans operation of local 
plant for production of line of paper boxes and containers, 
New company is headed by Fred R. Grotzka and William 
Torterello. 

Hopewell, Va.—In connection with plans for reor- 
ganization, the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, manu- 
facturer of kraft papers, paperboard products, etc., is ar- 
ranging for a bond issue of $400,000, proceeds to be used 
for general financing, operations, etc. J. P. Hummel is 
president. 


Paw Paw, W. Va.—The Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion, West 98th street and Walford avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of cellulose rayon products, is reported 
negotiating for tract of about 250 acres of land on the 
Potomac River, near Paw Paw, as site for proposed new 
mill, consisting of several units, with power house, machine 
shop, pumping station and other mechanical structures, 
estimated to cost close to $1,000,000, As recently reported 
in these columns, company has also been considering sites 
for plant in vicinity of Fort Wayne, Ind., as well as at 
Coshocton, Ohio. Arrangements are being made for in- 
crease in capital from 200,000 to 1,200,000 shares of stock, 
no par value, portion of proceeds to be. used for mill ex- 
pansion program noted. Hiram S. Rivitz is president. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Trarsparent Container Corpo- 
ration, 1716 Baltimore Trust Building, recently organized, 
plans operation of local plant for manufacture of paper 
boxes and containers of special type. The incorporators 
of new company include John N. Mackall and Henry K. 
Smart. ; 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Waste Paper Company 
98 Terrace street, has leased a floor in building at 407 
Niagara street, and will use for expansion in storage 
facilities. 

Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y.—The Fort Orange Paper 
Company has advanced production schedule and is now 
giving employment to about 450 employes in all depart- 
ments. It is expected to hold to this basis for an indefinite 
period. Company has recently announced a 10 per cent 
wage advance, affecting all workers atthe mill. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—The Yonkers Hat Box Company, 
Inc., has been organized by Samuel Saveth, 117. Stanley 
avenue, Yonkers, and associates, to operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of cardboard boxes and other paper 
containers. 

Cornwall, Ont.—Courtaulds, Ltd., manufacturer of 
cellulose rayon products, is completing a large new addi- 
tion to local mill, and expects to have the unit ready for 
production in May. The new unit will be equipped to 
increase former plant production about 50 per cent, mak- 
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ing an annual rated output of 9,500,000 pounds. The 
plant expansion will represent an investment said to be 
over $600,000, with machinery. General contract for build- 
ing has been carried out by the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal, Que.—Bowater’s Canadian Paper Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., Montreal, recently organized as a Canadian 
subsidiary of Bowater’s, Ltd., London, England, news- 
print manufacturer, is arranging for a bond issue of $11,- 
061,600, in connection with proposed acquisition of mills 
and property of Price Brothers & Company, Ltd., Keno- 
gami and River Bend, Que., for pulp and paper produc- 
tion. The new organization proposes a general expansion 
and improvement program, including the development of 
water and electric power resources for mill service. F. C. 
Dobell, Montreal, is temporary chairman of the new com- 
pany; J. C. Kemp is secretary and treasurer. 

Port Alfred, Que.—The Consolidated Paper Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., Montreal, has resumed operations at news- 
print mill at Port Alfred, placing two of the four machines 
at the plant in service. Employment will be given to about 
325 men for initial operations. The plant has been closed 
since last October. It is proposed to increase production 
at mill at early date. 

Istanbul, Turkey—The Ministry of Industry, Govy- 
ernment of Turkey, has plans nearing completion for re- 
modeling a former large Government building about a 
mile from the city, on the Bosphorous Strait, for a new 
pulp and paper mill. Machinery for installation will be 
purchased in near future. Entire project is reported to 
cost over $300,000, with equipment. 


New Companies 


Jersey City, N. J—The American Pulp Corporation 
has been chartered with capital of 2,500 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in pulp and paper 
products of various kinds, New company is represented 
by the Corporation Trust Company, 15 Exchange place, 
Jersey City. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Simplified Systems, Inc., 309 Hol- 
liday Building, has been incorporated with capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture loose-leaf 
paper products and other commercial paper specialties. 
The incorporators are C. W. Richardson, J. K. and I. G. 
McVay, all of Indianapolis. } 

Worcester, Mass.—The Hobbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital of 2,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture paper box machinery 
and equipment. Howard Ashey, Worcester, is president 
and treasurer ; and Frederick A. Jones, first vice-president. 

Lynn, Mass.—The Mutual Paper Company has been 
incorporated with .a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products. David Rabinowitz is presi- 
dent, and Nathan Schwartz, 130 Eastern avenue, Lynn, 
treasurer and representative. 

Marion, Ind.—The General Paper Products, Inc., ha 
been chartered with capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products of various kinds. The incor- 
porators are W. L., V. C. and Schuyler B. Miller, all of 
Marion. Last noted is company representative. 

St. Louis, Mo.—-The Three Points Corporation has 
been organized with capital of $10,000, to manufacture 
and deal in pulp and paper products. Principal incorpora- 
tors are Clyde Aggy: and Charles W. Barth, 5851 
Nina place, St. is. Last noted is representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Victoria Agencies, Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to deal in pulp 
and paper ucts. New company is represented by Ed- 
ward R. Wardwell, 15 Broad street, New York. 
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THE MAN “UP FRONT” 


**Some order! We've got to keep going at top speed to 


get this out—we can't risk any breakdowns in the plant!” 
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How Socony-Vacuum can 
help get the most out of 
Your Plant in 1934 


OTH MEN AND MANAGEMENT are Vi- 
tally interested in obtaining uninter- 
rupted production from their machinery. 


That is why management in the leading 
plants of the country invited us to coop- 
erate with their technical staffs in a crit- 
ical study of their equipment. One indi- 
cation of the increasing attention being 
given to correct lubrication is the fact 
that new accounts on our books showed 
an unusual increase in 1933. 


As a means of aiding materially in in- 
suring uninterrupted production and max- 
imum efficiency of equipment, there are 
four major factors in which correct lubri- 
cation. can lower operating costs and in- 
sure adequate returns on investments. 
These factors are: 


1—A reduction of power costs 

2—Lower maintenance costs 

3—Fewer shut-downs for repairs 
and replacements 

4— Lower lubricating costs. 


The services of our technical staff are at 
your command at all times. Perhaps their 
experience added to your own intimate 
knowledge of your operating problems, 
including lubrication, is what you need to 
uncover hidden “extra profits” in your 
equipment. These men are subject to your 
call at any time, without obligation. 
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Correct Plant Lubrication 


THE MAN IN THE PLANT 


“My job is steady as long as these nyachines keep running 


and the right oil sure helps keep them in good condition! 


SOCONY- VACUUM °sx:%: 


CORPORATION 


Just One Example from 
the Paper Industry 


HIS SOUTHERN PAPER MILL installed 
"FP geuiae aceon Lubricants through- 
out. After six months the company engi- 
neer reported the following economies: 


Saving in power (5 mos.).. . .$1,374.00 
Reduced Fourdriner 

wire costs (6 mos.).......... 171.00 
Reduced Lubrication 

COME COOGEE 6350s Se OS Ee, 405.00 


In addition to these savings there was a 
reduction in maintenance cost for the six- 
months period which was in a large part 
the result of using the correct oils. 

The annual oil bill is approximately 


$3,000. So this saving paid the entire oi 
bill. ° 
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COMING EVENTS 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, annual con- 
a Headquarters Poland Spring House, South Poland, Me., June 20-22, 
1934. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall meeting. Head- 
quarters Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., September 10-13. 1934. 


HIGHER NEWSPRINT PRICES 


It is perhaps a healthy sign, says the Montreal cor- 
respondent of the Paper Trape Journat, that the prevail- 
ing topics in newsprint circles are no longer concerned 
with bank loans and receiverships, but with higher prices 
and prospective pulpwood shortages. The comeback 
which the industry has been staging in recent months in 
the matter of production is nothing short of spectacular, 
it having reached for the first quarter of the year 93 per 
cent of the output for the same period in the peak year of 
1929. A drawback has been that in the same period 
revenue has amounted to only 53 per cent of that achieved 
in the 1929 period. 

With this mounting production has come a steady in- 
crease in the cost of production in respect to both ma- 
terials and labor. The efforts of most of the mills for a 
long time past has been to turn their assets into money, 
and particularly to convert into cash their large wood piles. 
Consequently pulpwood cutting, which costs money, has 
been reduced to a minimum, with the result that with 
_ production again on a large scale, the possibility of a pulp- 
wood shortage looms ahead. Replenishing the wood piles 
can only be achieved at a higher cost than that prevailing, 
so that some advance in the price of newsprint is fore- 
shadowed for the more or less immediate future. 

It is understood in Montreal, according to our cor- 
respondent, that any advance before the end of 1934 can 
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only come if two of the largest operators who have form 
contracts with their customers at the prevailing price ex- 
tending until January Ist, can prevail on the publishers 
to permit of an upward revision because of increased costs 
in the industry. 


TO HOLD PAPER EXPOSITION 


The Eleventh National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held this year. The last Ex- 
position was held in 1932. Grand Central Palace, New 
York, will again be the location, and the dates selected are 
December 3 to December 8, inclusive. Coming during the 
first week of December, 1934, the Exposition will adhere 
to its usual convention and will take place during the same 
week that the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
holds its annual meeting in New York. Concurrence, in 
time and city, of these events is a matter of important 
convenience to the thousands from all over the United 
States who regularly attend both. 

Responsive to the new trends in expositions the Eleventh 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing will feature dynamic and graphic display. He who 
runs may not only read, but may learn through seeing 
mechanisms in operation. Thus certain technical advan- 
tages can best be demonstrated. This is responsive, or 
reciprocal, to experience of the past year which has re- 
vealed a great increase of interest in industrial expositions: 
There is active interest on the part of the natural audi- 
ence. On the other hand, the depression-developed keen 
sight of some new exhibitors, now leads them to analyze 
and properly to relate the salient features of their subject 
in a manner technically concise, but dramatically in- 
teresting. 

Dynamic display succeeds static presentation. The na- 
tural desire, of engineer and layman, to see how equip- 
ment works, is being gratified. Utilizing the paramount 
appeals of expositions—eye appeal and the ability actually 
to examine and compare—the Eleventh National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineering works in a 
field where the new spirit of presentation can produce 
thrilling results. 

The time of the exposition is particularly appropriate. 
Following years of reduced production and accompanying 
machine obsolescence, present stimulated production com- 
pels equipment replacement and an interesting amount of 
new machine installation. Thousands, interested in these 
trends, make of the exposition a Mecca, not only because it 
is interesting and educational—it is an experience upon 
which professional engineers rely. Particularly they re- 
spond to its value as a setting in which comparisons can 
so readily be made, in one location, in brief time. Re- 
sponsible for engineering design and for mechanical 
equipment purchase, engineers can here weigh the com- 
parative values of products of an established class with 
those of potential successors. In doing this at the exposi- 
tion they are unobtrusive and undisturbed. 


Power generation and distribution, engines and auxili- 
aries, electrical equipment and elevators, boilers, pumps, 
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air compressors, refrigeration equipment—in every class, 
exhibits are being built to show the most valuable and the 
newest improvements. Exhibitors have now more in mind 
the viewpoint of engineers who attend the exposition, 
critically evaluating process design, to decide upon equip- 
ment specifications. Presented, in addition to every phase 
of power generation and mechanical engineering ma- 
chinery, there will be innumerable auxiliary subjects of 
interest. Among these, to name only a few, are piping 
and valves, instruments of precision, materials handling 
machinery, fire protection equipment, metals and metal- 
lurgy, and ceramic materials including fire brick and 
cements, 

For this year’s exposition an unusual responsiveness is 
indicated. Interest shown at this early date and the fact 
that a number of exhibitors are already at work on in- 
teresting displays means that companies are working hard 
to make good displays. They have reserved their space so 
that they can develop their exhibits most effectively with 
the exact floor environment in mind. 

Public reaction has been demonstrated, this year, to be 
enthusiastically favorable to the idea of post-depression 
expositions aS an. aid to more rapid recovery. Recent 
successful experiences of other expositions prove this 
point. During the past few months expositions at Grand 
Central Palace, under the same direction, have achieved 
success, spontaneous in fields as divergent as heating and 
ventilating, chemicals, hotels, and flowers. Now, not only 
are the crowds more responsive, the sales inquiries greater, 


and the sales record accelerated, exhibitors themselves 
seem to be winning this just reward through making their 


presentations dynamic and interesting. 


Gardner-Richardson Co. Gets Dicision 


[rROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Dayton, Ohio, May 7, 1934.—Thomas Harvey, Harold 
A. Harvey and George E. Harvey, minority stockholders 
in the Gardner and ey Company, paper manufactur- 
ers, Middletown; are held not entitled to relief sought, in 
their suit against the Gardner-Richardson Company, which 
is the successor to the firm, according to an opinion by 
Judge E. J. Kautz, in common pleas court. 

The sum of $457,895.79 was asked by the plaintiffs as 
a fair value of their holdings in the company before a 
merger and reo ization June 13, 1932, which they 
contended, their interests were seriously hurt. They re- 
fused to accept an exchange of stock as set up in the 
reorganization plans. 

Judge Kautz held that the “case presented a problem 
exc ingly difficult of solution.” The well prepared 
briefs of attorneys presented a question as to whether 
there was a reorganization within the meaning of the 
Ohio general code, he held. 

“In my opinion,” the court decision reads, “there was 
os reorganization within the meaning of the statutes of 

110.” 

Hearing in the case was held February 9, 1933, and 
subsequently attorneys for both parties to the suit pre- 
pared and filed voluminous written arguments and 
citations, 

The plaintiffs, following the decision, filed a motion for 
a new trial. 
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New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry has announced the fol- 
lowing elections to membership: 

Norman I. Bearse, chemist, Lowe Paper Company, 
Ridgefield, N. J., is a 1921 graduate of the University of 
New Hampshire and was formerly assistant chemist for 
the Nashau Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, N. H. 

E. T. A. Coughlin, director of research, Pettengill, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., is a 1913 graduate chemical engineer of 
the University of Maine. He was formerly technical di- 
rector and superintendent of the coating division of the 
Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich.; general manager 
and superintendent of the Franklin Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Franklin, Ohio; mill manager of the N. J. Coated 
Paper Company, Montclair, N. J.; technical director of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. Mr. Coughlin 
was formerly president of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association. 

James M. Dempsey, Champagne Paper Company, New 
York, was recently assistant to the chief chemist of the 
Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Industrial Committee 
of Savannah. Mr. Dempsey attended the Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C., and was formerly employed as a 
chemist by the District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis., and the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, Parchment, Mich. 

Paul W. Hardesty, chemist, Brownville Board Com- 
pany, Brownville, N. Y., is a 1934 graduate of Syracuse 
University. 

Lawrence Lynd, salesman, R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 
New York, N. Y., attended St. Joseph’s University and 
was formerly a salesman for E. C. Atkins Company, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and John W. Bolton and Sons, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Carl D. Roess, chemist, Wrenn Paper Company, Mid- 
dietown, Ohio, is a 1928 graduate of Capital University 
and received his master’s degree in chemical engineering 
in 1929 from Ohio State University. He was formerly an 
assistant chemist with the Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Olney R. Steffens, salesman, Penick and Ford Sales 
Company, New York, N. Y., attended Northwestern Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy and has been with Penick and 
Ford for the past seven years. 

Richard M. Upright is a student at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Code Hearing Set for Waste Paper Trade 


Wasuincrton, D. C., May 9, 1934—Announcement has 
been made by the National Recovery Administration that 
a public hearing would be held May 14 in the Willard 
Hotel, on the proposed supplemental code of fair com- 
petition for the waste paper industry. This industry is a 
subdivision of the scrap iron, non-ferrous scrap metals 
and waste materials trade. 

The proposed code would provide for the determination 
of the lowest possible cost in the event of an emergen 
due to destructive price cutting, and thereafter prohibit 
sales below such cost. It i also provide for the pub- 
lication of prices of the various grades of waste paper 
when, in the judgment of the code authority such action 
becomes necessary. 

The labor provisions of the general code are accepted by 
the trade, but it includes in its proposed code trade practice 
rules applicable to the waste paper industry. 
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We operate an up-to-date Rosin Size plant in Erie, 
Pa., to serve the Eastern area. Another in Water- 
bury, Conn., to serve New England. Another in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to serve the Middle West. And 
3 in the South—located at DeQuincy, La., Valdosta, 
Ga., and Pensacola, Fla. . . . These 6 plants, oper- 
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6 PLANTS IN 6 STATES 
to fill your needs on ROSIN SIZE 


ating as separate units and serviced by our own 
tank lines, insure quick, immediate shipment of | 
every order, without “red tape” or delay. At the 
same time, Quality is guaranteed by our system 
of rigid factory supervision, which applies to all 
American Cyanamid products. 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Pollutional Studies 


By L. F. Warrick’ and J. M. Holderby? 


Abstract 


A general report on studies of pulp and paper mill wastes 
made during 1933 by the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin pulp and paper industry. 


The program to secure effective waste utilization and 
reduction of stream pollution inaugurated on a cooperative 
basis by the Wisconsin pulp and paper industry, the State 
Board of Health, and the State Committee on Water Pol- 
lution, has been carried forward during 1933. The follow- 
ing is a general report covering comprehensive waste stud- 
ies made by the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering in collab- 
oration with mill officials and with the assistance of the 
Advisory Committee on Waste Disposal for the Wisconsin 
pulp and paper industry. 

Similar studies were made in 1926, 1929, 1931, and 1932. 
Results of the 1926, 1929 and 1932 studies have been pub- 
lished (1) (2) (3). The 1931 results have been reported 
to the mills concerned, and the 1933 studies are reported be- 
low. 


1933 Studies 


With two notable exceptions the 1933 studies were car+ 
ried out following essentially the same plan as previous! 
reported (3). Composite samples and flow data were col- 
lected over a period of one week’s mill operation, usually 
from four to six days, instead of over one day or more 
limited periods as formerly, and determination of. the bio- 
chemical oxygen demand of the wastes was omitted. The 
oxygen demand test was omitted because it is not applica- 
ble to preserved weekly composites and because previously 
obtained data for various types of mill wastes would per- 
mit a reasonably accurate estimate of pollution loadings. 
Samples were collected over the longer periods in order to 
more completely cover all phases of operating conditions 
within the mills and it is believed that the data obtained 
can, aS a result, be used with more confidence than could 
the earlier data. 


Field Procedure 


Prior to starting the field work, arrangements were 
made with the State Laboratory of Hygiene to furnish 
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sample containers and‘ to make complete analyses of all 
samples collected. 

Conferences were held with officials at each mill at 
which time results of previous studies were considered and 
details of mill operation were discussed. Such detailed 
studies of mill layouts as necessary were then made, sewers 
were located and plans laid for the measurement of waste 
prey and the collection of composite samples by the mill 
staff. 

Weirs were used in most of the sewers for flow estima- 
tions. Flows in sewers inaccessible or unsuitable for weir 
installations were determined either by means of a current 
meter or a pitot tube or were estimated by the mill staff. 

Samples were taken and weir readings were made at 
intervals of from fifteen minutes to four hours, according 
to the nature of the waste. 


Analytical Procedure 


The composite samples, preserved with chloroform, were 
shipped to the State Laboratory, where determinations 
were made for total and suspended solids, both fixed and 
volatile ; pH and oxygen consumed. Suspended solids were 
obtained by filtering a large amount of the sample through 
a weighed filter paper in a Biichner funnel, total solids by 
evaporation, pH by colorimetric methods, and oxygen con- 
sumed by the procedure given in Standard Methods of 
Water Analysis (1933 edition) published by the American 
Public Health Association. 

Fixed suspended solids may ordinarily be interpreted as 
representing clay and other filler material, inorganic dirt, 
etc. Volatile suspended solids are largely fiber and soluble 
solids consist of size, alum, lignin and other soluble mate- 
rials, together with those substances originally present in 
the carrying water. 


Results 


Detailed data for each mill were given in individual re- 
ports furnished mill officials along with a table showing 
such data as will permit a direct comparison between mills 
in the various classifications together with a financial loss 
index for each mill. This index, which represents the value 
of the fiber lost through the sewers, is directly dependent 
upon the volume of production and does not, therefore, 
indicate relative waste recovery efficiencies. 

The monetary values of fiber lost to the sewers were 
assumed for the purpose of comparison to be the same as 
~— = - in previous reports. These values are given 
in Table I. 
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TABLE I. 
Value of Material Salvaged from Whitewater 


ee f Value of Lost 
Classification a. a ree * Ton 
Book ping, tissue sulphite bond papers .....4...++++04: . 
et ae Gd 25.00 
i i SANE os os so vn0 owes sabes bh Ghheo wd ode ened kasaaes 60.00 
mene Gal paper beard 6... ccccvesisuscvdsesrtesteccbtpseces 20.00 
Sulphite Do dene obs dp di 40h opehab eowen ceca ie tars 40.00 
SIPOUNG WOON GOD osx once 5s cecnnced ccd cdntebue hs 0b de) uv evens 15.00 


It is realized that the above values may not apply strictly 
for the individual mills. To arrive at a true index each 
mill involved would need to revise its reported index to fit 
its own costs. 


Precision of Data 


In general, the cooperation received from the industry 
in carrying out these studies was very gratifying and it is 
believed that most mill officials appreciate the value of data 
of the type collected. In some cases, however, adequate 
facilities for flow measurements were not provided and the 
cooperative attitude was not so apparent. Thus, while 
most of the results are believed to be fairly reliable, being 
based upon observations and samples made and collected 
in a conscientious manner; and while the averages of the 
larger groups are believed to represent actual conditions 
rather faithfully; caution should be exercised in drawing 
definite conclusions from any one set of results. 


Discussion of Results 


Tabulations of results furnished mill officials presented 
data for every mill included in the studies from which 
analytical and flow data were collected and permits a com- 
parison of each such mill with others within the group. 
Certain data from previous studies were given also to in- 
dicate the progress made by individual mills. The averages 
shown in A 2 tabulation, however, were not regarded as the 
best indicators of the progress of thé group as a whole 
because data were not available from every mill for every 
year and because survey procedures at some mills varied 
considerably from year to year. The trend, however, has 
been toward improved methods and more accurate results. 

Perhaps the best indication of the general trend in waste 
reduction is to be had from a summary of several years’ 
results for identical mills from which reasonably accurate 
and strictly comparable data are available. Such a sum- 
mary is presented in Table II. 

Considering individual classifications in Table II it is 
noted that while the average waste-flow per ton for the 
paper mills included increased some 500 gallons between 
1932 and 1933, the average fiber loss decreased 0.6 per 
cent, indicating that less rich whitewater is being wasted 
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than previously. The financial loss index in 1933 was, of 
course, less than in former years inasmuch as this index 
is directly proportional to the per cent fiber loss. 

In the sulphite pulp classification, values are shown to 
have decreased materially each year; the reduction be- 
tween 1931 and 1932 being the largest. It is of consider- 
able interest to note that while the unit flow figures for 
sulphite are much larger than for paper, the per cent loss 
is somewhat lower, and this in spite of the fact that a 
number of sulphite mills in the group take care of a great 
deal of whitewater of paper mill origin. Suspended solids 
in wood room wastes are usually dirt, bark and large sliv- 


ers. Where possible, therefore, such wastes have been . 


separated from other mill wastes and in general are not 
included in the data here presented. 

Results in the ground wood pulp group show no consis- 
tent trend because of the undue influence individual re- 
sults have on the average for such a small group. 

Over the three-year period the mills in the miscella- 
neous group have averaged 1.1 per cent reduction in fiber 
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joss and have remained at about the same average unit 
waste volume, 

Taken as a whole, the data from the 38 mills included in 
Table II indicate that there has been a general progressive 
decrease of significant magnitude in waste flows and fiber 
losses throughout the industry. These decreases, having 
been effected over a period during which the outlook for 
most of the mills was anything but bright, indicate a real 
interest in whitewater utilization and an appreciation of 
the economy to be realized therefrom. 

In Fig. 1 (appended to this report) are plotted the 1933 
per cent loss and waste flow data for the 26 paper mills 
and 12 sulphite mills included in these studies. To indi- 
cate the average fiber content of the wastes from the mills 
plotted, straight radial lines are indicated on the chart. 
When located according to their per cent loss and unit 
waste volumes, mills above any given radial line have 
greater and mills below have less average fiber consisten- 
cies in their sewers than the value represented by the ra- 
dial line. 

It has been held that losses from paper mills in general 
should not exceed 1 per cent, nor should waste flows ex- 
ceed 20,000 gallons per ton of product. According to such 
a standard all paper mills should fall within the shaded 
area at the lower left-hand corner of Fig. 1. It will be 
seen that only three paper mills actually fall within this 
area, but that seven paper mills produce less than 20,000 
gallons of waste per ton of product, and that seven such 
mills have losses of less than 1 per cent. 

A study of the sulphite mill data indicates that the 
main problem for the sulphite industry in this connec- 
tion is to reduce waste flows, inasmuch as only one mill 


TABLE II. 


Pulp and Paper Mill Waste Studies 
Comparison of Results—1931-1932 and 1933. 
From Identical Mills. 


Waste Flow Fiber Lost to Sewer Financial Loss Index 
M. Gals. Per Ton Per Cent of Dollars Per 
of Product Production Average Day 
* Paper c A. me ot 
Mills 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 1931 1932 1933 
1 116.7 100.2 . 93.9 6.3 2.6 3.3 47.80 19. 24.80 
2 21.1 29.9 5.6 3.5 6.0 0.3 133.60 229.93 11.59 
3 1024 102.0 112.6 2.7 2.7 1.8 31.60 35.84 23.76 
4 11.7 18.8 27.8 2.8 41 3.6 106.40 154.7 133.67 
5 27.5 20.8 28.1 3.5 2.6 4.6 92.80 67.38 120.16 
6 59.1 13.4 66.7 1.4 0.3" 1.2 15.80 9.0: 14,08 
7 82.9 69.8 22.9 5.3 9.5 1.1 69.60 125.80 17.22 
8 48.4 55.5 26.8 5.2 5.7 0.4 99.00 67.15 8.17 
9 13.3 8.7 12.9 0.6 0.45 0.22 22.80 17.62 8.51 
10 53.4 85.1 70.4 4.3 2.2 0.5 29.20 14.79 3.33 
11 17.9 19.5 22.2 2.6 2.2 1.2 129.20 108.97 58.29 
12 10.9 8.8 12.8 2.3 0.9 1.3 68.80 30.00 44.54 
13 64.7 60.5 67.5 6.7 5.9 4.3 48.40 44.61 32.34 
14 39.2 35.9 3.1 3.0 2.1 0.02 12.00 8.46 0.08 
15 33.2 4.3 15.5 2.1 0.3 2.4 88.40 14.14 98.18 
16 18.5 17.4 22.2 2.9 0.5 0.7 22.85 3.57 5.59 
17 19.6 8.5 20.4 3.9 1.3 4.9 109.60 32.36 122.64 
18 25.9 30.0 18.3 10.5 §.1 9.6 34.00 16.41 31.12 
19 35.7 22.7 35.2 4.2 1.5 3.6 53.60 18.88 45.69 
Ave 42. 35.7 36.2 3.9 3.0 2.4 63.97 53.66 42.30 
** SULPHITE PULP 
l 80.0 57.3 54.3 16.1, 4:5 2.6 376.80 106.55 65 
64.3 23.2 55.8 9.9 2.4 1.0 96.40 26.89 10.85 
71.5 70.4 67.3 2.5 6.5 2.4 68.80 175.23 64.80 
+ 35.9 36.0 42.2 1.8 14 2.2 57.20 44.87 72.25 
49.1 48.0 52.6 11.2 1.1 1.3 384.00 38.87 44.29 
117.8 59.2 65.1 17.8 2.3 2.5 642.40 2.08 $8.38 
46.9 254 41.6 12.3 1.7 1.0 160.00 22.40 12.73 
36.9 13.4 23.1 3.2 1.8 0.9 97.60 51.12 25.63 
120.6 87.5 30.9 5.5 2.2 1.5 98.80 38.79 26.73 
1 225.6 161.0 98.3 25.4 3.9 2.7 243.20 37. 25.82 
Ay 84.9 58.1 53.1 10.6 2.8 1.8 222.52 62.45 43.21 
** CROUNDWOOD PULP 
l 7.1 23.4 8.6 1.7 8.1 1.7 4.85 25.12 4.79 
35,1 3.5 42.4 1.3 0.6 3.1 6.00 2.72 14.81 
27.0 22.8 1.5 1.5 2.5 0.22 8.25 13.36 1.19 
Ave 23.1 16.6 17.5 1.5 3.7 1.7 6.37 13.73 6.93 
* MISCELLANEOUS 
t 27.9 27.8 35.0 5,1 4.1 4.3 126.00 100.56 107.01 
38.2 33.7 28.4 4.7 2.5 28 132.20 70.50 78. 
67. 66.4 98.3 5.6 27 5.0 167.60 81.75 150.45 
134.4 142.5 126.5 10.5 9.1 8.1 309.00 258.00 229.85 
25.6 225 21.9 2.5 2.6 34 75.25 79.50 104.36 
6 19.8 15:5 13.3 3.9 4.1 1.9 29, 30.97 14.40 
Ave $2.2 $1.4 52.9 5.4 4.2 4.3 139.84 103.71 114.15 
Grand Ave, 53.5 43.5 42.0 5.7 3.2 2.5 113.13 60.70 51.09 
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is shown to have more than one pound of fiber per 1,000 
gallons in its waste. 

Sulphite waste liquor utilization activities were carried 
forward during the year, steps having been taken to manu- 
facture and develop a market for a tanning compound pro- . 
duced as a by-product of the Howard Process. As the 
basic process for recovery or utilization in the mills of the 
sulphur, lime and fuel obtainable from sulphite waste liq- 
uor is fairly well established, and as it appears that a re- 
duction of 85 per cent in the pollutional value of the waste, 
based on oxygen demand, can be effected by the process, 
careful consideration of individual sulphite mill problems 
of waste recovery and stream improvement is now being 
urged in order that these problems may be solved at an - 
early date. 

The provision of adequate facilities for measuring and 
sampling waste flows is a most important preliminary to 
any campaign for reducing and controlling sewer losses, 
At a number of mills these studies were seriously handi- 
capped by lack of such facilities, 

In conclusion it may be stated that while definite and 
encouraging progress is being made by the Wisconsin pulp 
and paper industry in reducing sewer losses and thereby 
decreasing stream pollution from fibrous wastes, thé great 
differences between the maximum and the minimum losses 
found in these studies indicate that there is still need for 
improvement at a number of mills. 
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Bagley & Sewall Joins TAPPI 


Bagley and Sewall Company, of Watertown, N. Y., one 
of the largest manufacturers of paper mill machinery, has 
become a member of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 

This company has been established for more than a 
century and has been building complete paper machines 
for about fifty years. Much of the present plant was built 
after the company had been building paper machines for 
a number of years, so that it was especially designed and 
equipped for this product. 

Paper machines designed and equipped by this com- 
pany have been shipped to England, France, Scandinavia, 
Finland, Russia, China, Japan and South America. These 
include the largest and fastest ever built for practically 
every kind of paper. 

The largest machine yet built is a 304-inch news machine 
which is now running at about 1,200 feet per minute in 
the mill of the Great Lakes Paper Company, Fort William, 
Ontario. The largest book machine, 202 inches, was built 
for the Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Company, Hoquiam, 
Wash. The largest kraft machine, 251 inches, was built 
for the National Paper Products Company, Port Town- 
send, Wash. The list of machines built includes many 
specialty machines and machines of exceptional refine- 
ments, 

In connection with the building of complete machines, 
the company has developed and built many special patented 
features, such as the adjustable lip slice, improved steam 
joint, automatic reel, automatic roll handling winder, fully 
enclosed spiral level gear drive, compensating differemiial 
drive for top press rolls, special types of cylinder part, ete. 

The officers of the company are: C. W. Valentine, 
president; E. S. Lansing, vice-prsident; A. M. Perkins, 
vice-president ; C. L. Thompson, treasurer; H. C. Kinne, 
secretary. ‘The Bagley and Sewall Company will be repre- 
sented in the Technical Association by Mr. Valentine. 
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Pulp Specifications Committee 


Progress Report’ 


By Helen U. Kiely! and H. C.. Schwalbe? 


During the fall meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held in Holyoke in Sept. 
1932 a symposium on pulp evaluation and pulp specifica- 
tions was held which aroused much interest. A sub-com- 
mittee was formed which prepared a questionnaire dealing 
with the scope of the desired specifications. The results 
of this survey were then discussed during the annual meet- 
ing of TAPPI in New York in 1933 and it was con- 
cluded that a considerable number of mills already applied 
some sort of specifications in their own control work and 
also in purchasing pulp. It was agreed that it would be 
very desirable to collect these existing specifications and to 
study which qualities the different mills would specify and 
how well they would agree in their classification of differ- 
ent types of pulp. It was decided to send out samples of 
four different pulps, and it can be stated that the 24 mills 
which were asked to evaluate these pulps responded to a.. 
admirable degree. Nearly all the mills contributed very 
interesting material and a large number of new methods 
were reported. This should be particularly acknowledged. 
as the development of such tests costs much time and ex- 
penditure. 

If one surveys the reported tests, the considerable prog- 
ress in the evaluation of pulp is evident. In former years 
only bursting tests of one or very few points of the beat- 
ing curve were reported. In the tests submitted to this 
investigation, we find determinations of the different 
strength factors, such as burst, tear and fold, as well as ob- 
servations of color and dirt, ‘absorbency, shrinkage curl, 
opacity, alpha cellulose, viscosity and copper number. Must 
interesting is the interpretation of the tests by the differeni 
iaboratories, which indicates that nearly all investigators, 
in spite of widely different testing conditions, classify and 
specify each pulp correctly. For the tests, one very. soft, 
weak pulp, suitable as a filler pulp in book papers, was se- 
lected ; the next pulp was of very well balanced character, 
suitable for bond paper ; the third pulp was a typical glas- 
sine pulp; and the last was a general utility pulp ranying 
in between a book, or a bond pulp. 


Pulp A 
The following laboratories were asked to identify a 
p sample of low burst, high tear and high freeness. 
# reports follow : 


Fox River 


Hamilton 
Hawthorne 
Tofte 


Norway Institute 


—Book or low grade bond pulp. 
—Soft, weak, quick igh quality book. for specialties 
—Low strength for eo os woe Bl book 
So 
—Typieal ik root Phy ne grade. nd or offset. 
—Suitable for cheaper era es of papeteries or weddings. 
—Suitable for 

Suitable for printing ped soft pa 
~—Typical pulp for mechanical w 


Pulp B 


ices printing papers, 


The reports on the identity of a pulp sample of medium 


burst, medium 


Kimberly-Clark 
Paper [Institute 
Everett 
Marathon 
Fraser 
Weyerhaeuser 


American Writing 


Hammermill 
Champion 
Oxford 


Le 

Fox River 
Scott 

Mead 
Eastern 
Brown 
Hamilton 
Hawthorne 
Tofte 


Norway Institute 


tear and high freeness follows: 


—Good bond pulp—high pop and folding. 

—High grade bond and sulphite writings. 

—High grade bond and rag mixtures. 

—Slow hydrating—not usable for our papers. 

—Bonds and ledgers. 

—Grades where color rather than strength important. 

—Bond, ledger and index bristol pulp. 

—High "grade sul ae and with rag mixtures. 

—Bonds and tab 

—Toweli and ay raw stock—with refining. Ex. 
cellent tor bonds. 

—Utihtv om secggen & much refining. 

—Slow developin 

—Best grades of sulphite and sulphite-rag papers. 

—Good grade — pulp. 

—Bond em rade pulp. 

—Good md pulp. 

—Best bond pulp. 

—Bond grade 

—Well Seed bons pulp. 

—Better apie wedding and papeterie. 

—Bond — 

—Utility pulp for quality. 

—Writing papers and thin printings. 


Pulp C 


The reports or the identity of a pulp sample of hig) 
burst, low tear and low freeness follows: 


Kimberly-Clark 
Paper Institute 
Everett 
Marathon 
Fraser 
Weyerhaeuser 


—Good book or glassine pulp—poor folder. 
at sero ee and poor color. 

» parchment. 
—Outstanding for our use—quick hydration. 
—Can stock, tabulating cards—high strength. 
—Glassine—a strong, easy beating pulp. 


American Writing —Glassine—hydrating quickly. - 
—Good 


Hammermill 
Champion 
Riegel 
e 
f. Warren 
Madison 


e 
Fox River 
Scott 


Hawthorne 
Tofte 


Norway Institue 


ng pe hydrating. 
—Not for bulking or absorbent papers—for high test. 
—High strength papers—wrapping, bond, manifold, etc. 
—Glassine. 
—Bond paper or papers of high hardness and ‘rattle. 

—Sulphite writings and 
—High strength with poor cntie and cleanliness. 

lassine stock. 


—Greaseproof. 
—Book Ip—high burst and fair strength. 
—In a class by itselfi—high Mullen, low tear. 


—Short working vane for strong papers. 
—Cover papers with low color. 

—Board pa: pee. 

—Between d and greaseproof. 
—Bond papers. 


Pulp D 


The reports on the identity of a pulp sample of medium 
burst, medium tear and medium freeness follows: 


Kimberly-Clarx 


Kimberly-Clark — and pliable filler pul; 
Paper Institute = aye saltnese bond ye mii with ond 
Everett — ior “strength 
Maratho.1 as not use 
Fraser — Blotting, = a bent papers where softness is 
Ww —Low strength lor and fair purity 
American Writing —Book, papeterie and choorhant types of ee 
color and clean. 
Hammermill —Low for book or sulphite 
Champion —Bulking, h a y—use in ing or wm oa 
papers. 

Oxford —Kbeorbent: high grade book and printin pers. 

i —Book, asborbent he 


Ri eee ey papers. 
5 w peng Py “ee eae good grade sulphites or sulphite-rag 


gy 
Lee —Book pulp. 


—_—— 


* Presented at f the Technical Association of the 
ange, Industry, reg Be om Fork N. Y. Feb, 19-22, 1934. 

st Chairman TAPP Pulp Specifications Sub-Committee of the Fibrous Raw 

* Member TAPPI, research director, Dill and Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—Medium grade general a pulp—fair bond, cover. 
Use to reduce cost of furnis 


Paper Institute —Cheaper Ee common types of publication book. 
Everett —Fair bond pul 
Marathon —Moderately =e 
Fraser — pin er pulps for writings and books. 
Nr erhonn Writing Meat Dae Ip. 
perican Writing—Medium e—price pulp. 
H. mill —Books and second grade sulphite bonds 
Champion —Bonds and tablets—similar to Pulp “B’’. 
Oxford —Similar to Pulp “B’’ for bonds but not as good. 
~~ —Hydrates readily—fair Mullen—low tear. 
S. D. Warren in or glassine—easy beatin; 
Madison a ite wri or ledgers—meditx tests. 
— grade papeteries or books. 
Fox River — book or aod ¢ stock—hydrates well. 
ott npdentonth, medium strong—suitable for books. 
Mead Zest 
Eastern —Similar to = “B”—bond papers. 
Brown. —Similar to Pul ita but better refined. 
Hamilton —Clean, soft 
Hawthorne aR en writings. 
ofte —Bonds where purity is not important. 


Norway Institute 


—Similar to Pulp “Cn but not as high quality. 


May 


rreene 
Kimbe: 
Applet: 
Everet 
Marath 
Fraser 
Weyer! 
Dill & 
Americ 
Hamm 
Champ 
Oxford 


test fi 
result 
tests 

expec 
repor 
figure 
units, 
use O 
interr 


In 
specif 
impor 
chemi 
use ir 

If) 
stand. 
ficatic 
this, < 
ties it 
lack ¢ 


evalu: 


Pul 
Mullen 
Tear R: 
Fold |] 
Freenes 


Fold 1 
Freenes 
Pe 


*1h 
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TABLE I—BEATER VALUES = 
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Mullen Ratio — % Tear Ratio 


Pulp A Pulp B Pulp C Pulp D 

rio t y 
preemess ® ...seeeees 830 700 830 790 720 630 500 350 Avg. 820 680 800 680 530 400 250 —s 
Kimberly . 49.9 65.2 63.2 67.8 71.2 75.4 ne's 70.8 69.8 68.9 76.0 $1.9 60.0 62.4 64.7 60.7 60. 
Appleton .. 32.3 51.8 57.8 55.0 59.1 59.9 57.6 seq 57.5 69.1 75.9 43.8 54.6 47.7 40.7 ass 48.8 
Everett . ee 85.3 aed ave nee san 96.0 102.0 99.1 ive 96.7 cea 86.3 awe 86.8 <6 86.5 
Marathon: ...sseeee- se 60.8 aoe end 63.8 68.0 sos eas 65.9 ves 74.1 ck ay OT ‘a. pt ava 
Weasel ..sescedecaes $8.2 53.8 59.0 55.5 60.1 61.8 61.5 $0.8 58.0 74.5 81.7 52.0 53.9 59.0 52.7 ewe 53.5 
Weyerhaeuser ...... 57.7 67.9 72.5 80.2 81.4 81.2 79.2 cave 79.9 74.0 84.6 68.2 76.1 75.3 71.9 pp 73.0 
Dil & Go Secdaeseve 68.0 72.1 72.2 75.8 79.2 78.3 ry 76.5 76.8 80.4 68.4 71.5 73.0 71.8 ad 71.3 
American ...esesees 70.0 74.9 83.3 77.7 77.8 78.8 88.5 ite 81.5 81.5 85.1 76.7 77.4 77.2 75.2 67.8 74.9 
Hammermill qo 60.4 one re 67.8 69.8 wee bas 68.8 bes 79.8 61.6 63.6 62.3 wey vie 62.5 
Champion .......++. 56.2 67.5 70.4 70.3 75.1 78.2 76.3 75.0 74.2 82.3 91.3 73.0 75.0 81.5 84.0 84.5 79.6 
Galord ..isvius seein 41.0 65.3 71.9 72.0 ve. 73.6 a4% my 72.5 78.9 74.5 $8.5 64.6 71.3 ni. eae 64.8 
Tae ..ccegteeaeeee oa 60.9 tee 72.1 81.3 85.1 88.5 81.8 axe 90.8 eee 65.8 71.8 74.4 oe 70.6 
Pen ...csocumebenenis 56.3 53.5 59.9 59.0 $8.0 58.0 eae 58.7 68.2 72.4 $2.0 $3.0 52.5 53.0 $2.7 
Beett ..ccvshudubeees 52.4 ay A 78.1 65.5 jog ae 71.8 88.3 82.4 66.7 60.5 ons wad a 


* Approximately. 


As previous investigations had proved that tests of dif- 
ferent laboratories are hardly comparable in their actual 
test figures, the committee was quite skeptical as to what 
results would be reported on these four pulps. And the 
tests as reported by the cooperating mills are again, as 
expected, not comparable. At a later date the complete 
report will be published which will show that the actual 
figures, even after a recalculation to the same mathematical 
units, vary 100 per cent and sometimes more. A direct 
use of these data for pulp specifications of an eventuality 
international nature appears to be problematical. 


Need for Haste 


In addition to data on strength characteristics, a pulp 
specification must contain information about many other 
important properties, such as color, cleanliness, absorbency, 
chemical constants, and the behavior of pulps during its 
use in regard to curl or opacity, etc., of the finished paper. 

If we wait until all these necessary tests are completely 
standardized, we will probably have to delay proper speci- 
fications for many years, but we just cannot afford to do 
this, as we already have too much confusion and difficul- 
ties in the pulp trade and in the use of pulps due to the 
lack of specifications. We are forced at present to apply 
general, insufficiently defined trade names to get products 
which very often, entirely without fault of both parties, are 
not the desired material. 

A thorough study of the 24 reports on the 4 pulps sent 
out by the committee confirmed this opinion. Nearly all 
of the 24 co-operating laboratories can be considered as the 
best equipped and most experienced researchers in pulp 
evaluation on this continent, and their results represent 


the best that is available today. As mentioned before, their 
actual test data are not at all comparable. The application 
of condensed evaluations as the “beater value,” or the 
“Bergman factors” did not improve the situation. Still, 
in their verbal and written interpretation of their test re- 
sults, nearly all mills describe the pulp character of the 
few pulps correctly. This proves that the mills can speci- 
fy a pulp sufficiently if they compare it with other pulps 
which they had investigated previously with their own mill 
methods. 


Mill Results Comparable on Percentage Basis 


The logical conclusion was to give up the attempt to 
compare the test results of different mills directly. In- 
stead of this, an attempt was made to compare only the 
tests of the 4 pulps for each laboratory on a percentage 
basis. And just as the written discussions of each mull 
agreed very well, the same was the case when the tests 
were calculated in a per cent relation to each other. It 
was assumed that no pulp would be more than 20 per 
cent weaker than the weakest one of the 4 pulps, and none 
would be stronger than 20 per cent above the values for 
the strongest of the four. These figures were calculated 
and called zero, as low and 100, as high. 

Then, for example: 


Pulp A received @ rating ot ~ per cent for burst (Mullen) 


per cent for tear 
: ; 3.5 per cent for fold 
Pulp B received a rating of Ho per cent for 


28 
Pulp C received a rating of 2 


a 


. 
£ ~ 
4 5 = »-4 ~ 
Abbe Ball Mill Valley Beater g i $ 
” foo) 2 4 2 
3 a E 5 z > = s = . | 4 bed < i 
>: Lae es ae ee ee s $.6UdklUwtl CU E 2s 3S ¢.8 YY 
6 he BR Beg Ref 2 2a. Pie Bae fies ie: Ge 
= - g ¥ s 2 = $s < © & > « © 2 t 5 & a 6 8 
rail A. 8:06. 8 8 OR ROO Bee eS Be eS 2 eee 
ulp 
Mullen Ratio.. 18.7 15.9 13.6 10.5 98 94 14.5 106 22.6 18.8 19.9 168 91 12.2 10.0 10.0 20.0 144 12.25 21.3 8.2 10.2 7.0 11.8 
Tear Ratio. .... 68.5 66.5 66.5 63.0 40.0 68.3 54.5 64,5 63.5 ... 64.8 554 42.7 42.5 61.0 68.1 ... 61.6 55.0 49.3 60.0 65.1 54.0 48.1 
Fold Ratio.... 4.0 4.6 1.1 1.0 ea ste 3.7* 08 Bae SR Ses 1.82 0.83 13.2 4.9 0.5* 3.4 OB sex Ete eer bes 
eo 7. 59.6 59.4 re ays ay ove GS - SOD 55a. eek eee: Byes 2 ae ee 56.5 15.55 ... 48.0 
*ulp . 
Mullen Ratio.. 48.75 40.0 46.05 39. 34.8 41.75 39.4 35.4 40.8 59.8 45.3 54.0 377 5.2 34.8 30.0 47.5 44.0 44.0 37:7 40.0 34.2 20.6 29.5 
Tear Ratio..... 37.1 56.0 45.6 30.2 65.3 53.0 61.3 62.9 49.7. ... 53.8 560 68.0 59.5 376 38.2 ... 53.5 38.7 37.7 4345 WA 726 64.0 
Fold Ratio.... 45.75 260 41.6 34.9 6.5" .. 8.7* 9.3 12.1* 43.6 30.0 35.8 38.6 46.1 9.1* 13.75 29.2 510 ... 91 ode Talon 
precoess Ratio. 65.4 698 a ot Ke Tabac ORM Cone - 60.0 Ue oniae Sa be HO eh 58.5 73.1 61.0 
-ulp 
Mullen Ratio.. 70.0 72.6 74.5 76.5 76.8 77.2 73.8 68.9 71.5 70.0 72.6 770 75.5 68 76.6 S9.7 74.0 75.1 68.0 77.8 76.5 78.5 75.5 
ear tio. .... 27.6 34.8 45.0 38.0 43.3 37.6 68.0 41.1 434 ... 48.8 25.0 260 545 49.0 226 ., 32.6 38.1 52.2 35.8 39.9 16.0 41.4 
Fold Ratio.... 80.8 805° 82.6 82. 83:2" .. 82.4" 81.6* 82.0 .. 82.2 82.5 78.6 80.0 83.0% 81.5 79.8 ... 78.5 ‘83.1 Pr, 
— Ratio. 38.0 3972 .. iF 324 ... + WB - 0s : 6 Wi 9 aatete a es . 37.4 56.9 33.8 
> uy Pp 
Mullen Ratio, - 464 S05 45.3 505 37.3 398 57.6 59.5 5SC.2 64.6 49.8 50.8 22.7 25.1 24.1 160 304 27.4 30.6 39.5 30.7 44.5 19.9 38.8 
Tear Ratio..... 22.3 240 25.4. 325 27.1 22.5 2.8 28.1 29.6... 27.7 29.6 23.0. 36.3 33.4 454. ... 36.0 27.0 36.3 36.0 27.3 58.5. 28.9 
Fold Ratio.... 17.5 25:5 25.6 33.8 10.2%... 69.6% 16.3 27.6° 208 ... 9.9 87 7.1 24,1 So 368 eS ack. $29 sa FS nee 
Freeness Ratio. 26.6 206 ? Sates. Ve $e 8 he, RS eh le itp og SURE a) glean: Daas ied) ne eek: haa ee d 2u.4 69.9 36.4 
Percentage evaluation of the averagéd data—Assuming a value 20 per cent below the weakest pulp to be equal to zero 


*M.LT. Tester. 
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The results of the completed percentage calculation for 
each mill showed a very satisfactory result. Most mills 
now agreed very well and these data can really be used 
for a specification. This percentage system can easily 
be extended to the other pulp properties. For example: 
color is at present measured by many arbitrary units, but 
this does not matter. Each mill can report a percentage 
figure for the poorest, or whitest pulp, still using for the 
actual determination, the units they are applying at present. 

All that is necessary to get this percentage system work- 
ing is to agree on two standard pulps for which the per- 
centage figures will have to be set by a central organiza- 
tion. Then each mill has to secure these pulps and test 
them out in their own testing method. These tests will 
give the fixed points on the scale and all other tests will 
be expressed in per cent. The details of selecting these 
pulps and distributing them will have to be agreed on. At 
present, it is thought to take similar pulps to the Pulps 
“A” and “C” of this investigation, but of a purified Alpha 
pulp type to be certain that their characteristics will not 
change to any measurable degree for a few years. If a 
change should occur, new pulp samples should be secured 
and retested by some appointed neutral laboratories, and the 
percentage valiies of these pulps should be set. In other 
words, similar to the adoption of the yard or the meter; 
a definition has to be given to the pulp yard-stick. 

The percentage system has the great advantage of being 
independent of any testing procedure. Standard proce- 
dures can be adopted and improved without affecting the 
specifications built on the percentage system. This system 
is further independent of test expressions which might be 
in the English or metric system. The different languages 
of the countries dealing with pulp will not affect it. The 
layman, as well as the technician, can understand and ap- 
ply the percentage system, and instead of a multitude of 
test expressions—as ratios, or double folds, or grams, or 
centipoises—only one term, “per cent,” will have to be 
used. 

It is suggested that the method be tried out also on other 
tests, such as alpha cellulose, or viscosity, or copper num- 
ber, or opacity, where at present different testing proce- 
dures are applied and where comparisons are often dif- 
ficult. Further, as in the case of alpha cellulose, the 
usual figures of better pulps cover data from 87 up to 
93 per cent. Tiito the small space of 6 per cent, entirely 
different pulps are compressed. With percentage systems 
these figures would be spaced more apart, indicating the 
wide difference in character. 

The Sub-Committee on Pulp Specifications of TAPPI, 
therefore, thought it appropriate to suggest to the other 
Associations that a discussion of this proposal be made 
so as to get as soon as possible an improvement of the 
present entirely unsatisfactory condition. 


General Classification of Various Bleached Sulphite Pulps 
(By the Schwalbe Percentage System) 


The percentages are comparable with those listed in the 
main tabulation of the twenty-four contributing labora- 
tories. These figures represent averages of at least twelve 
tests on each pulp. 


absorbent, low strength papers, such 


GROUP I—Pulps suitable for b 
, tissue, etc. 


as papeterie, 


‘Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
Tete eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Toe e rT eee eee ee eee ee eee) 
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GROUP II—Pulps suitable for high and moderate strength 4 
as bond, ledger, bristol, safety check, etc. “os 


Mullen Tear Freeness Fold 
Pulp Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

OD iaday eased we de anad sae 39.7 56.0 7 5.6 

BPO PE CIES OTS OP Ps ee 40.5 138.0 65.9 78.5 
sop haits Kah CV Edd de oe 33.8 91.4 68.3 49.0 

Be Un Sheauh 6 bed dare Seu bd we ae 35.9 75.9 71.7 54.0 
OD: ig bathe bg hdd aw Bbom> <4 52.3 57.2 42.4 73.0 
Casth svaviedudlaves tncee 50.0 23.7 20.4 35.0 
TEE ERS SRE RES 55.0 20.6 23.9 39.0 
PEE Ft CRT a oe 47.1 25.6 43.7 0.0 
OO {a cAGLS Lee ie's orb nseaene 42.9 44.2 23.3 3.0 
De 2 dias i eases oes shes 34.1 13.8 11,3 25.0 


GROUP III—Pulps suitable for extremely strong, hard papers, such as 
glassine, greaseproof, wrapping, etc. 


Mullen Tear Freeness Fold 

Pulp Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Pee EL EP T ee Pee 2 4.2 39.9 80.0 
PP Gwin de oc 4nd ewes oa bwate 74.8 43.3 57.9 118.0 


SUGGESTED GENERAL SPECIFICATION OF BLEACHED 
SULPHITE PULPS 


(Schwalbe Percentage System) 


Mullen Tear Freeness Fold Color Cleanliness 
(a) 1) (d) (4) ( 7) 
High Hi h High High Hich ese 
(50% or (50% or (50% or (50% or (60% or 
above) above) above) above) above) 


® (8) 
Moderate Moderate 
(20% to (20% to (30% to 


b) (2) (e) (5) 
Moseate Moderate Moderate Moderate 


50%) 50%) _ 50%) 60%) 
c) (3) (f) (6) (z) (9) 
ow Low Low Low Low Low 
(20% or (20% or (20% or (20% or (20% or 
below) below) below) below) below) 


A pulp could be specified in any combination of the above— 
for example—a2e4x7 


‘ System for Arriving at Percentage Figures 
MULLEN-RatTIOo 


Add up all Mullen data, take the average and you will 
get for 
Pe Bass Se Ee Peg Bae eee: BF 
Now it is assumed that we will have no weaker pulps 
than a figure 20 per cent below the one of Pulp A and no 
stronger than 20 per cent above the value for Pulp C. 
This is purely an assumption because one might say just 
as well, take 25 per cent below or above. But I feel 20 
per cent would cover the majority of cases and I want 
as much spread between the percentage data for each pulp 
as possible. Now 
20 per cent from 39.33 is.... 2.6.26... eeeceeeus 31.46 
20 per cent above 55.33 is... .....cccseccescess 66.40 
We will call 31.46 our zero; 66.40 our hundred figure on 
a per cent scale. Then the difference between 66.40 to 
31.46 or 34.94 has to be divided into 100. 


— = 2.8 


34.94 


or one unit above 31.46 or below 66.40 will correspond to 
2.86 per cent. 

Now pres B has 45.7 Mullen average, which is 45.7 
minus 31.46= 14.24 units or 14.24 multiplied by 2.86 will 
give 40.8 per cent 
or Pulp A—Mullen-Ratio 

or Mullen Direct average = 39.33 
—31.46 
“787 X 2.86 = 22. per cent 


ates St. wipan.gs cxnnd cen kkcaminhi ee 55.33 
—31.46 


23.87 X 2.86 = 68.4 per «ent 


50.2 per cent 


The same procedure applies for any other test. 
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TEAR RATIO 

Average Tear for A is 75, B is 69.33, C is 66.70, and 
D is 61.70. 

Take 20 per cent below the lowest figure, which is in 
this case 61.70 for Pulp D. 


61.70 minus 20 per cent 
—12.20 


48.8 gives our zero owe 
Pulp A has the maximum with att (add 20 per cent or 15) 


90 gives our hundred figure 
90 minus 48.8 = 41.2 units or 


—— = 2.42 or 1 unit equals 2.42 per cent 
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Mow: Pile: Ba baci tavcccesset seastabas 75.0 


26.2 X 2.42 = 63.5 per cent 
20.53 X 2.42 = 49.7 per cent 
17.90 X 2.42 = 43.4 per cent 


12.20 X 2.42 = 29.6_per cent 


The same applies for fold or freeness or color, etc. 


Considerations In Color Standardization’ 


By M. Rea Paul’ 


Abstract 


Standardization work done by the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the Optical Society of America ts 
mentioned. 

A fc description of the Dictionary of Color is given. 

Consideration of the physical and psychological concepts 
of color and means for their measurement, particularly 
with reference to paper, is commented on. 


Standardization activities in other industries have pro- 
gressed to a considerable extent. Color measurement and 
specification as a basis for grading products has been ad- 
vanced to cover raw cotton, tomatoes, evaporated milk, 
potato chips, hay, citrus fruits, and many other materials. 
A specification for railroad signal glasses in terms of spec- 
tral transmission was adopted as far back as 1908, The 
textile and dyestuffs industries have made commendable 
progress in their work on color standardization. The 
paint industry, through Subcommittee XVIII, Committee 
D-1 of the American Society for Testing Materials, set up, 
in 1930, a Method of Analysis for the Color Character- 
istics of Paints in Terms of Fundamental Physical 
Units.(1) What has. been accomplished in other indus- 
tries might well be worthy of note by those who are inter- 
ested in the standardization of color with respect to the 
raw materials and finished product in the pulp and paper 
industry. 

There apparently exists today, a considerable amount of 
misunderstanding -with regard to color, due largely to a 
somewhat loose use of color terms and a passive accept- 
ance of things as they appear to exist under visual exam- 
ination. Before the question of standardization can be 
given intelligent Scalastaritiedh by any industry, it is first 
necessary to make some attempt to accurately define the 
various terms that the industry in question is going to be 
called upon to employ with regard to color. 


Work of Optical Society of America 


_ Terminology, of course, differs to a considerable extent 
in different industries, depending upon the particular type 
of product under discussion. In the creation, therefore, 
of definitions, one should not be too greatly influenced by 
the terminology adopted by other industries. Instead, first 
concentrate on the selection of definitions that are as sci- 
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in a manner to considerably increase its usefulness, and 
this will be issued in the near future. This report, after 
accurately defining color, goes on to describe the manner 
in which the nature of any color can be completely speci- 
fied psychologically in terms of three. fundamental at- 
tributes, called hue, saturation and brilliance. Believing 
these, and certain others, terms were not generally ac- 
ceptable, the Optical Society created, in 1924, a Terminol- 
ogy Committee to approach the question of nomenclature 
from the points of view of art, science and industry. This 
committee sent out to the three groups just mentioned, 
several hundred questionnaires, and tabulated the re- 
turns(3) in an attempt to determine which would prove 
most generally acceptable for artistic, scientific and com- 
mercial usage. Sufficient disagreement prevailed in the 
tabulated replies to preclude the possibility of developing 
a fixed nomenclature that would prove generally accept- 
able. I cite this in order to emphasize the uselessness of 
seeking definitions of a type that will be acceptable to 
groups outside of your own pulp and paper industry. 


A Dictionary of Color 


Instead of searching for so-called “popular” definitions, 
I would prefer to recommend acceptance of a precise 
terminology of the kind contained in the report referred 
to above. Once established, consideration can then be 
given the creation of a more popular nomenclature that 
would lend itself to ready translation into the terminology 
that the pulp and paper industry would employ in their 
daily commercial operations. The simplest form in this 
connection would be the use of color names with which to 
identify samples of color to be specified. Where colors 
are to be identified by name, there probably is no better 
reference available today than the Maerz and Paul “Dic- 
tionary of Color.” Just as the English Dictionary records 
words and their meanings, according to accepted usage, 
this color dictionary in the same way provides a record 
of color names and the particular color sensations they 
identify, as established by consensus of opinion. The dic- 
tionary presents over 7,000 samples, ing from colors 
approaching white to colors approachi Black, through 
every gradation of hue, saturation brightness. In 
addition, all of the names, of which there are some 
3,400, that have a red in print, are listed against the 
particular colors ay identify. The work of obtaining, 
comparing and matching these named colors extended over 
a period of six years. The manner of arriving at con- 
sensus of opinion among users of the color name was 
comparatively simple. In the case, for example, of cream, 
some 4,000 so-named “cream” samples were obtained. 
These were placed on large laboratory tables, and those 
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coors which were dissimilar to the main group were dis- 
carded, until a central group of some 200 were secured 
that showed reasonable agreement. The central or aver- 
age color in this group was determined upon as representa- 
tive of the sample known as cream, and that color was 
matched against one of the dictionary plates and the name 
“cream” recorded as identifying it. "Thus, the “Dictionary 
of Color” provides a ready reference for those who might 
wish to identify colors through the use of names. 

The next step in any standardization work is to specify 
very carefully, the illumination and conditions for view- 
ing samples that are under consideration. Furthermore, 
development of adequate definitions will be extremely 
helpful in avoiding troubles that are often encountered 
through misunderstandings. One of the best examples of 


confusion of terms is encountered where whiteness and. 


brightness of a material are being discussed. A pigment for 
instance, like titanium oxide, which I am informed is used 
quite generally throughout the pulp and paper industry, 
sesses, in addition to great opacity, that valuable com- 
ination of extreme whiteness and extreme brightness. 
While both characteristics are measurable instrumentally, 
confusion ofttimes results through failure to differentiate 
between the two. Perhaps, for your purpose, blueness, 
and not whiteness, may be the feature that you are de- 
sirous of specifying. Therefore, I would urge acceptance 
of adequate, understandable definitions prior to attempt- 
ing the development of measurement and specification. 


REFLECTION ON TRANSMISSION - PER CENT 


Fic, 1. 
Diagram showing spectral reflection of a magenta sample. 
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Psychological vs. Physical Concepts 


For the individual who would seek to gain a better un- 
derstanding of color, it would be well to remember that 
color is not a material thing, but is a sensation arising 
from the activity of the eye in response to light. It is 
needless at this time to discuss the various theories with 
regard to the propagation of light, but instead let us simply 
observe that visible radiant energy, or light as it is com- 
monly called, travels in rays from its source to the eye of 
the observer, These rays are the physical stimuli that, 
coming in contact with certain sense organisms, provide 
the sensation which we identify as color. 


Considerable misunderstanding often exists, due largely 
to a failure to distinguish clearly between psychological 
or sensation conceptions,.and physical conceptions which 
relate only to the stimulus. The significance of these two 
phrases of color—stimulus color and sensation color—can 
be best appreciated by calling attention to the fact that the 
impression of color can be produced in the mind, even in 
darkness, by pressure on the eyeball. The pressure ex- 
erted is, as in the case of light, the stimulus, and the color 
impression which results is the sensation. To study stim- 
ulus color, one makes use of the spectroscope in some 
form. It is commonly known that white light, when 
passed through a prism, is dispersed or broken up into its 
various constituent parts or wavelengths, and these, when 
viewed in normal sequence, are known as the visible spec- 
trum. At one end are the shorter wavelengths known as 
violet, and at the other end are the longer wavelengths, 
known as red. When light falls upon an opaque object, 
that object absorbs or reflects the light, depending upon 
its nature. If the surface is “gray” of high reflectance, it 
will absorb only a small amount of the light which it re- 
ceives, reflecting equally, the various wavelengths in such 
abundance as to create in the mind, the sensation of light 
gray. If, however, the surface is “dark gray” in color, 
most of the wavelengths will be absorbed and ‘only a lim- 
ited amount of each will be reflected, and the observer will 
recognize the object as dark gray. So-called “red” objects 
appear so to the eye, because of their ability to selectively 
absorb the complementary green wavelengths, reflecting 
back to the eye, the longer wavelengths in such intensity 
as to stimulate the red-sensitive nerves, thus creating the 
sensation of red in the mind of the observer. 


Spectrophotometic Measurements 


Every colored object can be examined spectrophoto- 
metrically, and the relative intensity of each of the stim- 
ulus constituents measured with comparative ease. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 1, which shows a light source, collect- 
ing lens and prism, the latter dispersing the component 
parts of the light in spectral order on the face of a 
magenta colored sample. At the left will be found the 
short violet rays, and at the right, the longer red rays. 
These are selectively absorbed or reflected, as illustrated 
by the vertical stripes. The distance to which these black 
stripes rise above the zero line on the chart is indicative 
of the per cent reflection at the different wavelengths. 
The balance of each stripe shows the per cent absorbed 
by the sample. Determination of per cent reflection at 
each wavelength, and indication of these points on a chart 
similar to that shown, provide a spectral reflection curve 
as illustrated. This curve is a graphic stimulus specifica- 
tion of the color sample, but not a specification of the sen- 
sation as evoked in the eye when the sample in question 
is observed visually. 

Unfortunately, there is no general ‘tule by which we 
may decide, from direct comparison of two spectral trans- 
mission curves, whether they represent colors that are 
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alike or dissimilar. Therefore, it is necessary to compute 
from stimulus data, instrumentally obtained, to sensation 
data that specifies the color in psychological terms. Pres- 
ent methods for computing stimulus color in terms of sen- 
sation are involved, and somewhat of a mystery to the 
uninitiated. 


Light Transmission by Paper 


spectral reflection data of the type just mentioned is, 
however, not particularly new, but was recorded as the 
basis of a fundamental specification, and referred to as 
such, in Chapter 7 of Rood’s ‘Modern Chromatics” pub- 
lished in 1879. The Colorimetry Section of the Bureau of 
Standards has, since 1913, been working on the determina- 
tion of spectral reflection and transmission of objects and 
materials, and has published many papers on the subject. 
Very fortunately, there appears to be a gratifying agree- 
ment among the world’s leading experts on colorimetry, 
that spectral distribution data does provide the basis for a 
fundamental color specification. Some time ago, the paint 
industry advocated a method based upon fundamental 
data of this type, for retaining a check on their standards 
of color. While paint is an opaque material, it should be 
remembered that most paper with which your industry 
has to deal, possesses a characteristic in addition to reflec- 
tion and absorption—namely, transmission. 

If an attempt should be made, on the average paper, to 
measure its transmission spectrophotometrically, the paper 
in almost every instance would be too heavy to permit such 
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reading to be made in the customary manner. If a spec- 
tral reflection determination is obtained ona single thick- 
ness of paper, a true reading would not result, because 
such measurement would not take into consideration the 
light which different papers would transmit. If a paper is 
folded in two or more thicknesses, the question of inter- 
facial or multiple reflection is then introduced, the hue is 
accentuated, and a false reading results. This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, with its accompanying explanation. If a 
sample of paper is backed by a block of magnesium car- 
bonate, a curve is produced, showing high brightness. If. 
backed by unilluminated space, the resulting curve will be 
representative of a color much darker than the paper it- 
self. Correcting for the magnesium carbonate backing, 
and computing the results in sensation terms of the black 
backed and white backed papers, and averaging the two, 
an entirely different curve results than in the case where 
infinite thicknesses of paper of the same type are placed 
together and read. : 

It is my understanding that a committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate ways and means for measuring and 
specifying the colors of pulp and paper. I have, in con- 
sequence, introduced the readings just mentioned, as illus- 
trative of one reason for urging the committee to avoid 
too eager acceptance of their findings. In addition, let me 
emphasize the necessity for adequately defining the han- 
dling of the material to be examined, as well as the 
method or instrument with which the determinations will 
be obtained. 
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Frequent Color Questions 


When the subject of measurement and specification 
arises with respect to color, there are invariably questions 
asked, of which I would like to anticipate a few and pro- 
vide iheir answers in the following statements: 

The colorimeter, or some similar type of apparatus, can- 
not take the place of the man in the plant in correcting the 
color of pulp and paper. 

The photoelectric type spectrophotometer would prove 
an economy over the manual type spectrophotometer only 
if a large number of samples are to be read at regular 
intervals. For instance, creation by the pulp and paper 
industry of a central control laboratory to deal with all of 
the colors the various groups would wish to submit for 
measurement, would provide sufficient volume. 

Secondary standards can be used successfully if checked 
at rvgular intervals on apparatus that provides readings 
in unchanging terms of fundamental physical units. 

The colors of raw materials entering into the making 
of paper, and the finished product are measurable today 
instrumentally. 

The cost of installing a spectrophotometer, or other 
types of color measuring device, consists of the salary of 
one good laboratory man, plus the incidental cost of the 
apparatus. The cost of the apparatus is purposely termed 
“incidental” because the important phase of color work 
which is most often overlooked, and which should be em- 
phatically stressed, js the man who must operate the instru- 
ment and intelligently interpret the results obtained 
through its use. 


Color Standards for the Paper Industry 


Finally, standardization of pulp and paper as to color 
can be accomplished through cooperative effort in the in- 
dustry, by: 
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1. Agreeing upon definitions that are scientifically cor- 
rect, and yet lend themselves to ready interpretation {or 
commercial use. 

2. Development of secondary standards that are easily 
reproducible. 

3. Specification of standard conditions for viewing 
sample and standard. 

4. Specification of a method by which secondary stand- 
ards can be checked that would take into consideration 
notation of hue, saturation, brightness, translucency, <e- 
gree of luster, and character of the illumination under 
which the standard or sample is observed and measured. 

Before concluding my remarks, I am going to say a 
word or two about the Color Council, as your Chairman 
has requested. Briefly, the Inter-Society Color Council, 
composed of national societies and associations, was 
formed three years ago for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether those interested in color, and for the purpose of 
disseminating reliable information with regard to this sub- 
ject. The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry have, during the past year, been a member of 
the Council, represented by three official delegates— 
Messrs. R. G. Macdonald and E. O, Reed, and Miss Helen 
U. Kiely. 

While the Council is not designed to undertake research 
in connection with color, it does attempt to bring together 
the individual or group having a color problem, with the 
individual or group that has a solution for it. . Possibly, 
your committee, working through the Inter-Society Color 
Council, may obtain assistance that will be of value in the 
consideration of the color problem that is facing the pulp 
and paper industry today. 
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Fibrous Materials Testing Developments* 


By Merrill A. Youtz* 


During previous years it has been shown by various 
investigators that the usual processes for lignin determi- 
nation gave a material contaminated with extractives. 
Cohen and Dadswell (2) found that this was very notice- 
able in the case of eucalyptus wood and showed that a pre- 
liminary extraction with dilute alkali gave more satisfac- 
tory and more uniform results, It has now been shown by 
Harris (2) that this preliminary extraction not only re- 
moves extractives but also removes some of the lignin. 
This was shown by the fact that the methoxyl content of 
lignin from wood pretreated with alkali was the same as 
that of lignin from untreated wood, but that the lignin was 
less in amount. 

Billington, Simmons and Baird (3) have compared the 
results of lignin determinations by four different methods 

reviously given in the literature. The modified Forest 
Products Laboratory method was preferred for routine 
control purposes, although the Wilstatter-Zechmeister 
method is slightly more accurate. 

The pulpw committee of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association (4) have shown 
by experiments on mill yard storage of spruce that even 
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when considerable amounts of the wood had been rot 
stained (6 to 30 per cent) or reached the stage of incipient 
rot (23 to 29 per cent) only 1 to 2 per cent had advanced 
rot in four years and that the decline in pulp yield was 
very small. Thirteen species of fungi were identified but 
Lenzites saepiaria was present in 57 per cent of the 
samples. 

Youtz and Lauer (4) have shown the necessity of adop- 
ting some standard fineness of wood sample and method 
of preparation, since all the analytical values except lignin 
vary considerably: for 40 to 60 mesh samples and 60 to 80 
mesh samples of balsam. 

A method for the 1 pet cent caustic soda solubility o/ 
pulpwood has been adopted as a tentative standard (6) o! 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
A tentative standard method (7) for moisture in wood chip 
and sawdust has been revised and continued as a tentative 
standard. A method has been published for determining 
the dirt content of chips as a control procedure (8). 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Dyeing 

Factors Governing Absorption of Dyestuffs By Pa- 
per Fibers. Frederic A. Soderberg. Paper Trade J. 
97, No. 21: 39-45 (Nov. 23, 1933).—An investigation into 
the effect upon dyestuff absorption of possible defects in 
accepted methods of color application and of various essen- 
tial and extraneous materials present during the processing 
of paper stock showed that certain changes requiring neg- 
ligible expenditures could augment color retention and en- 
hance the appearance of the finished product.—A, P.-C. 

Dyeing Cellulose Materials with Reference to the 
Structure of Cellulose. R. E. Rose. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
25: 1265-1268 (Nov. 1933).—A description of the essen- 
tials of the dyeing processes, bringing out why the different 
behavior of different dyes constitutes a real contribution 
to our knowledge of the constitution of cellulosic materials. 
—A. P.-C, 

Coloring Paper. Franz Dotzel, assignor to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G. U. S. pat. 1,925,526 (Sept. 5, 1933). 
—Pulp or paper is treated with a synthetic tanning agent 
before or during dyeing with substantive or basic dyer or 
the like, Uniform dyeings are thus obtained. Condensa- 
tion production of formaldehyde with aromatic sulphonic 
acids are suitable tanning agents. Cardboard, etc., may 
be treated similarly —A. P.-C. 

Fixing Dyes on Paper. Carl Z. Draves, assignor to 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. U. S. pat. 1,926,614 
(Sept. 12, 1933).—A dye containing an acid group, such 
as metanil yellow, is used and the dye is fixed on the papet 
by application of a di- or tri-arylguanidine——A. P.-C.- 

Process for One or Two-Sided Coloring, Sizing or 
Drenching of Paper on the Paper Machine. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt. Ges., Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 546,270 
(June 30, 1927).—It has been found that paper can be 
colored, sized or drenched on one or both sides on the 
paper machine in a very satisfactory manner, if the web 
of paper with a moisture content of 25 to 40 per cent is 
led over a roll in a special manner, the roll itself revolving 
in a trough with the desired color, size or drenching liquid. 
This process is especially adapted to the coloring of thin 
papers.—J. F, O. 

Process for the Coloring of a Web of Paper on the 
Paper Machine. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges., 
Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 580,903 (March 20, 1927).—A 
trough for the color is placed under the wire just before 
the couch roll.—J. F, O. 

Process for the Coloring of Paper or Other Similar 
Materials. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges., Frankfurt 
a.M. Ger. pat. 580,904 (March 6, 1928).—Addition to Ger. 
pat. 580,903,—J. F..O. 

Process for the Coloring of Paper or Other Similar 
Materials. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges., Frankfurt 
a.M. Ger, Pew 581,032 (March 30, 1928).—Addition to 
Ger. pat. ,903.— ye O: 

Process for the One or Two Sided Coloring, Sizing, 


or Drenching of Paper on the Paper Machine. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges., Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 580,- 
813 (Aug. 9, 1927).—Addition to Ger. pat. 546,270.—J. 
F. O. 


Pulp Purification 

Purification of Pulp. Francesco C. Palazzo and Fortu- 
nato Palazzo. Brit. pat. 388,656 (March 2, 1933).—Pulp 
containing 96 to 99 per cent alpha-cellulose is obtained 
from raw pulp by treating with a liquor containing 1 to 
1.5 per cent caustic soda and 0.5 to 0.75 per cent sodium 
sulphite under 0.5 to 2 atmospheres for 1 to 3 hrs. The 
pulp at 5 to 6 per cent consistency may be bleached with 
a slightly alkaline sodium hypochlorite solution containing 
1 to 2 per cent available chlorine or with a slightly acid 
potassium permanganate solution or with both successively. 
Any remaining impurities are removed with dilute sul- 
phurous acid, ¢.g., of 0.5 to 1 per cent concentration, or 
with dilute hychloric acid, and through washing.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Purification of Pulp. Deutsche Gold 
und. Silber Scheideanstalt, vormals Rosseler, Frankfurt, 
a.M. Nor. pat. 52,417 (Sept. 24, 1930).—Before the chief 
chlorine treatment, the material is subjected to an alkaline 
pre-treatment at high temperatures with the exclusion of 
atmospheric oxygen, so that the between treatment with 
alkali between the chlorine and the oxygen bleaching can 
be done away with—J. F. O. 

Purification of Cellulose Fiber. George A. Richter, 
assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,924,623 (Aug. 29, 
1933).—Sulphite or kraft pulp is digested at a temperature 
of not less than about 175° C. in water furnished with only 
a low concentration of hydroxyl ions to neutralize such 
acidity as is generated in the water and produce a product 
which has a high alpha-cellulose content —A, P.-C. 

Production of Low-Viscosity Cellulose Fiber. George 
A. Richter, assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,923,641 
(Aug. 22, 1933).—Cotton or wood pulp is treated with a 
permanganate solution, colored reaction products are re- 
moved, and the fiber is digested in an alkaline solution such 
at a 1 to 3 per cent of caustic soda to obtain a product 
which has a high alpha-cellulose content—A. P.C. 

Purification of Unbleached Wood Pulp. Kazumoto 
Nakamura. Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9: 149-515 (1933).— 
The unbleached pulp, chlorinated with chlorine water of 
various concentrations for 1 hour, washed and pressed to 
70 per cent water content, and treated with caustic soda 
solutions of various concentrations in the proportion of 
4.1 to 200 g. of pulp, was boiled in an autoclave at 125° 
and 2.5 atmospheres for 4 hours. Purification with 1.5 
per cent of chlorine, based on the amount of pulp, and in- 
creasing amounts of caustic soda results in an increase in 
the alpha-cellulose content and a decrease in copper num- 
ber ; the yield of pulp decreases with an increasing addition 
of soda. With 20 per cent soda and 1.5 to 5.0 per cent 
chlorine (on the pulp), the alpha-cellulose content slightly 
decreases and the copper number increases with increasing 
concentration of chlorine water; viscosity is lowered also 
with increasing amount of chlorine. Alpha-cellulose con- 
tent is but little affected by chlorination with less than 1.5. 


per cent chlorine.—A. P.-C. 
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Coating and Filling Materials 

Clay-Casein Slips for ee Coating. Cause and Pre- 
vention of Foaming. E. O. Whittier, S. P. Gould and 
S. A. Hall. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25: 1213-1216 (Nov. 1922). 
—Foaming tendency may be caused by some unknown 
characteristic of the milk from which the casein was pre- 
pared, by use-of too rigid agitation during precipitation of 
the casein, by use of a temperature below 95° F. during 
precipitation, or by insufficient washing of the curd; long 
time of contact with the precipitating acid is a contributing 
factor at low temperatures. Mixing of even a small pro- 
portion of a non-foaming casein with a casein of high foam- 
ing tendency prevents foaming. Surface-tension depress- 
ants are effective in preventing foaming if added during the 
preparation of the slip and in sufficient amounts. Intensity 
of foaming of slips is but slightly affected by variation in 
the degree of alkalinity. It is suggested that the foaming 
tendency of casein is dependent on the degree of aggre- 
gation of the casein molecules —A. P.-C. 

Filled Surface Paper. _Donald D. Bradner, assignor 
to The Champion Coated Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,913,329 
(June 6, 1933).—An uncoated paper suitable for use as 
a book paper contains mineral matter such as caicium car- 
bonate and adhesive such as casein concentrated in the sur- 
face depressions (the amount of mineral matter being not 
greater than about 1 lb. per side per 1000 sq. ft. of sur- 
face).—A. P.-C. 

Paper with an Alkaline Filler. Harold R. Rafton, as- 
signor to Rafiold Process Corp. U. S. pat. 1,920,942 
(Aug 1, 1933) .—In the manufacture of paper filled with an 
alkaline filler, the aqueous fibrous mix from which the pa- 
per is made is cooled at a point prior to that at which the 
web passes from the web-forming device, so as to lessen the 
activity of the alkaline filler—A. P.-C. 

Paper Manufacture. Harold R. Rafton, assignor to 
Raffold Process Corp. U. S. pat. 1,914,526 (June 20, 
1933).—An alkaline filler is added after forming a web 
from a fibrous furnish—A. P.-C. 

Paper with an Alkaline Filler. Harold R. Rafton 
and Arthur M. Brooks, assignors to Raffold Process Corp. 
U. S. pat. 1,914,527 (June 20, 1933).—A paper is formed 
of fibrous material, rubber and alkaline filler such as one 
containing calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide.— 
A. P.-C. 

Process for the Treatment of the Surface of Paper 
and Board. G. E. Blomberg, Sydney, Australia. Swed. 
pat. 77,102 (May 12, 1926).—The top surface consists of 
a thin layer of an emulsion of latex and clay.—J. F. O. 

Sizi 

Study of Some Factors Influencing the Strength and 
Stability of Experimental Papers Made From Two Dif- 
ferent Sulphite Pulps. Royal H. Rascha, Merle B. 
Shaw and George W. Bicking. Bur. Standard J. Research 
11: 7-23 (1933) (Research Paper No. 574).—The effects 
of beating and sizing on 43 papers were studied. 
Careful adjustment of the pH or rosin-sized papers greatly 
improved the accelerated aging tests. A pH of 5.0 ap- 
peared to be the correct value. Surface sizing increased 
the tensile and decreased the tearing strengths in proportion 
to the amount of size taken up. Glue sizing improved the 
stability. For optimum stability the alum in the tub-sizing 
bath should be kept at the minimum necessary to serve 
satisfactorily as a preservative of the glue—aA. P.-C. 


Sizing Cellulosic Fibers. Clarence E. Libby, assign- 
or to National Aluminate Corp. U. S. pat. 1,929,205 (Oct. 
3, 1933).—Fibers for paper making are treated in suspen- 
sion with a substance such as a rosin size and a water- 
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soluble alkaline aluminate, and the size is precipitated on 
the fibers by an acid-reacting soluble such as aluminum 
sulphate—A. P.-C. 

Colloidal Control in Starch Sizing. B. W. Rowland. 
Paper Trade J. 97, No. 21: 37-38 (Nov. 23, 1933) —A 
procedure for adding starch to a fiber furnish and precipi- 
tating it with alum following the mechanical hydrating pro- 
cess is described.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing for Paper. Edward J. Johnstone. U. S. pat. 
1,929,115 (Oct. 3, 1933).—The melting point of rosin size 
is reduced by adding refined tall oil in a quantity not over 
30 per cent that of the rosin used in making the size —A. 
P.-C. 


Sizes. Luis Neuman. Brit. pat. 393,774 (June 15, 
1933 ).—Sizes and finishes for paper and textiles comprises 
pectin in admixture with known sizing and finishing agents, 
a as dextrin, starch, soaps, fatty oils, glycerine — <A. 

Sizing Paper Containing an Alkaline Filler. Harold 
R. Rafton, assignor to Raffold Process Corp. U. S. pat. 
1,922,325 (Aug. 15, 1933)—For manufacturimg sized 
paper filled with alkaline filler, substantially water-insoluble, 
precipitated sizing material, such as rosin size precipitated 
with alum, is included in a fibrous web containing alkaline 
filler, the sizing being added at a point subsequent to the 
point of delivery of the stock to the forming apparatus, 
and the sheet is subsequently dried —A. P.-C. 


Size. American Cyanamid and Chemical Corp. Fr. 
pat. 744,795 (April 26, 1933).—A dry size for paper is 
made by mixing caustic soda or potash, water and powdered 
rosin, while preventing any appreciable reaction and main- 
taining the mixture at ordinary temperature, the propor- 
tions of the ingredients being insufficient to produce a 
liquid product.—A,. P.-C. 

Size for Paper. N.V.W.A. Scholten’s Chemische 
Fabrieken. Brit. pat. 380,674, (Sept. 22, 1932).—A swell- 
ing starch, soluble in the cold, is incorporated with paper 
during manufacture. Up to 5 per cent or more for special 
papers may be added. —A. P.-C. 


Sizing Paper. Chemische und Seifenfabrik R. Baum- 
heier A.-G. Brit. pat. 386,018 (Jan. 12, 1933) : addition 
to 385,344.—A resinous preparation produced in accord- 
ance with the process described in 385,344 is used for siz- 
ing paper.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing Paper. Papeteries Navarre. Belg. pat. 395,- 
323 (April 29, 1933). —The pulp is sized with one or more 
substances, such as paraffin, which will remain fixed to 
the fibers in the course of manufacture, in either acid, 
neutral or alkaline medium.—A. P.-C. 


Sizing Pulp. Walter H. Randall, assignor to Fidelity 
Trust Co. U. S. pat. 1,914,163 (June 13, 1933).—An 
aqueous pulp suspension is mixed with dry fibers and an 
unemulsified size—A. P.-C. 

Sized Pulp Stock. Walter H. Randall, assignor to 
Fidelity Trust Co. U. S. pat. 1,918,781 (July 18, 1933) .— 
A sizing mixture for pulp comprises a fibrous medium such 
as chemical wood pulp having a substantial impregnation 
of unmodified’ size such as rosin or paraffin —A. P.-C. 

Sizing Paper Pulp. Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Brit. pat. 381,633 (Oct. 13, 1932).—Powdered size con- 
sisting of rosin saponified with an alkali is added to 
stock in the beater. In an example 100 lb. of commercial 
rosin is cooked with 40 Ib. of water and 18 lb. of soda ash 
or with caustic soda or potash, ammonia, sodium silicate, 
potassium carbonate, etc. The product may be atomized 
in a current of hot air. Alum may be added as a fixative. 


—A. P.-C. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
Week Enpine May 5, 1934 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
H. H. Strauss, Collamer, Havre, 140 cs.; Standard 
Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 10 cs.; De Manduit 
Paper Corp., Washington, Havre, 142 cs. 


WaLL PAPER 


F. J. Emmrrich, Washington, Hamburg, 2 bls. ; , 
Washington, Havre, 9 cs.; S. K. Lonegren, Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 3 cs. 


News Print 


Star Co., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 778 rolls; N. Y. 
Tribune, by same, 1508 rolls; World Telegram, by same, 
613 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Washington, Hamburg, 137 
rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 


Winsor Newton, Inc., American Banker, London, 3 cs.; 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 10 cs.; Steiner 
Paper*Corps "by same, 1 cs.; International F’d’g Co., J. 
Jadot, Antwerp, 13 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Yardley & Co., American Banker, London, 5 cs. ; Steiner 
Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 59 bls.; Scharff Bros., 
Black Heron, Rotterdam, 5 cs. ; , Washington, Ham- 
burg, 14 cs.; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., by same, 1274 
rolls, 277 bls.; Swift & Co., by same, 4 rolls; Wilkirison 
Grey & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 18 bls. 


Fitter PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 
16 cs.; J. Manheimer, Majestic, Southampton, 91 bls., 7 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 
cs. 
Drawt..G Boarp 
, H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 
cs, 
SurFAce CoaTeD PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 18 
cs.; ———~, Washington, Hamburg, 39 cs, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 21 cs. 
a B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 1 cs, (sim- 
plex), 

Tissue Paper 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 1 cs.; W. 

J. Byrnes, Washington, Southampton, 2 cs. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER JTOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


BowL PAPER 
Hurley Johnson Corp., Britannic, Liverpool, 30 bls. 
STENCIL PAPER 
American Express Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
Carp Boarp, 
Flexideal Co., Washington, Hamburg, 15 cs. 


MISCELLA..E0US PAPER 


E, Dietzzgen & Co., Chr. Sass, Marseilles, 12 cs.; Blau- 
velt Wiley Pap:r Manfg. Co., Black Heron, Rotterdam, 
8 bls.; E. Fougera & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 20 cs.; C. 
Schleicher & Scl.ull Co., Inc., Washington, Hamburg, 3 
cs.; Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Hakonesan Maru, 
Kobe, 6 cs.; E. H. Sargent & Co., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 2 cs.; Wilkinson Grey & Co., by same, 66 bis.; 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg Co., by same, 150 rolls, 50 
bls; The Borregaard Co., Inc., by same, 703 rolls, 183 bls. 


Ras, Bacoines, Etc. 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Collamer, Havre, 15 bls. 
new cuttings ; Castel & Overton, Inc., by same; 39 bls. new 
cuttings ; Continental Bank Trust Co., Chr. Sass, Marseil- 
les, 44 bls. rags; Leigh Textile Co., Chr. Sass, Barcelona, 
193 bls. cotton waste; Loumar Textile By-Products, Inc., 


by same, 73 bls. bagging; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co.,. 


by same, 214 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., by same, 
137 bls. bagging; , by same, 112 bls. bagging; E. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Black Heron, , 49 bls. rags; 
, Black Heron, Rotterdam, 205 bls. cotton waste; 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 45 bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Excambion, ———, 296 
bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Byron, , 510 bis. 
jute waste; -, Artigas, Liverpool, 67 bls. bagging; 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Carso, Genoa, 49 bls. rags; 
Banco Com. Italiane Trust Co., by same, 529 bls. bagging. 


Oxtp Rope 


Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Mauly, Venice, 95 
coils; E, J. Keller Co., Inc., American Banker, , 107 
coils. 


Cuina CLay 
English China Clays Sales Corp., Britannic, Liverpool, 
84 bags. 
Woop Pure 
N. Y. Trust Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 560 bls. wood 
pulp; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
2540 bis. kraft pulp; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 
12 bls. sulphite. 
Woop Puctp Resipnve WasTE 


Colas Roads, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 261 drums. 


PORTS rr ae tate 


rr a 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc May 5, 1934 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Capulin, 
wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc May 5, 1934 


Gilman Paper Co., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1475 
_ rolls news print; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, ——, 
108 bls. rags; Loumar Textile By-Products, Inc., Colla- 
mer, Havre, 220 bls. rags; Phila. National Bank, by same, 
277 bis. rags ; Castel & Overton, Inc., by same, 54 bls. rags; 
, Excambion, Alexandria, 96 bls. rags; Darmstadt 
_ Scott & Courtney, Artigas, Manchester, 74 bls. bagging; 
———, by same, 62 bls. bagging; Bank of N. Y. Trust 
Co., Augsburg, Hamburg, 1120 bls. wood pulp; Castel & 
Overton, Inc., by same, 1954 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
. Week Enpinc May 5, 1934 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Exchange, Marseilles, 36 bls. 
rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Exchange, Naples, 160 bls. 
rags; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Artigas, Manchester, 
75 bls. rags; Parsons & Whittemore. Inc., C. of Havre, 
, 1000 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 


, 625 bis. 


C. of Hamburg, , 125 bls. wood pulp; Parsons & 
Whittemore, C. of Norfolk, , 685 bls. wood pulp. 
. NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK Enpinc May 5, 1934 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Artigas, Manchester, 52 bls. 
bagging ; Dixie Jute Bagging Corp., by same, 56 bls. bag- 
ging ; Irving Trust Co., by same, 74 bls. bagging. 


Comparison of Natural Aging of Paper with 
Accelerated Aging by Heating 


In an investigation of the permanence of papers con. 
ducted at the National Bureau of Standards, additional 
information has been obtained which indicates that heat- 
ing paper at an elevated temperature provides a conveni- 
ent means of accelerating the normal aging effects which 
take place in papers kept under favorable storage con- 
ditions. 

A wide variety of writing papers and some book papers 
were retested after four years of normal aging for chem- 
ical purity and strength. Many of the papers had suffered 
marked change in strength, particularly in folding endur- 
ance. The papers were placed by normal aging in approx- 
imately the same order of stability foretold by the accel- 
erated aging tests conducted four years previously. This 
for 72 hours on various physical and chemical properties, 
but particularly on the folding endurance since it 1s one 
of the properties most sensitive toward heat or normal 
aging. In general, the papers with the highest chemical 
purity were the most resistant to deterioration by heat 
or normal aging, while those with the least desirable ini- 
tial properties underwent the more rapid deterioration. 


Gilman Paper Co. Expands 
Trnom OUR PEGULAR cCoRREsPonDENT] 


Gran, Vt., May 7, 1934.—Work is to start in about 
a week for the extension of the warehouse here of the 
Gilman Paper Company. The cost is $30,000. The con- 


tractor is the J. H. Taylor Construction Com 
York City. : SS iaoraitiee Utes 
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Bleaching of Pulp 


Das Brercuen von Ze.ustorr.. By Eberhardt Munds. Guntter-Staib Vcr- 
iberach-Riss, 1934. 141 pages. 31 illustrations. Price $1.50. 


, B 
“* his small book on the bleaching of wood pulp is written 
primarily for the technical man and does not claim to be 
highly scientific; therefore theoretical discussions and 
formulas are omitted. 

The first section of 55 pages are devoted to the prepara- 
tion and properties of bleaching agents, including chlorine, 
bleaching powder and sodium and calcium hypochlorites. 
In the preparation of the hypochlorites, details are given 
for the use of liquid chlorine or bleaching powder. The 
preparation of chlorine water from liquid chlorine is de 
scribed, the decreasing solubility of chlorine. in water as 
the temperature rises being stressed. Other bleaching 
agents mentioned are potassium permanganate, peroxides 
and the per salts. 

The second part is devoted to equipment for bleaching 
plants and the problems arising in bleaching. The bleach- 
ing hollander is described and illustrated. The chemical 
reactions in the bleaching of pulp are discussed, so is 
bleaching with chlorine gas, chlorine water, calcium and 
sodium hypochlorites. Stepwise and high density bleach- 
ing are considered. The Wolf, Voith and Thorne bleach- 
ers are illustrated and compared. Washing methods, the 
quality of water to be used and the special handling of 
pulp during the bleaching process are treated in special 
sections. There is’also a discussion of cellulose for rayon, 
the change in the strength properties of pulp during the 
bleaching operation and the testing of the bleached pulp. 

Anyone with a reading knowledge of German will find 
the book worth while. 

CLARENCE J. WEsz7. 


Watertown Section Reports Improvement 


Watertown, N. Y., April 30, 1934—Reports from 
several concerns in this section indicate business improve- 
ment which is expected to continue for the remainder of 
the year. It is claimed that factory sales have shown a 
substantial increase over a year ago and a normal resump- 
tion of business is expected in the near future. Business 
at the mill of Knowlton Brothers is better now than a 
year ago and the working force is also much larger. Wages 
are also higher and the general business situation is much 
brighter. It is also reported that the force at the Bagley 
& Sewall Company is more than double that of a year ago 
and the volume of business is improving steadily, Other 
paper mills in this section are understood to be experienc- 
ing similar conditions. 


Capt. Eble Addresses Paper Salesmen 


The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry, held on Monday last in the Tavern Room of 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, attracted the largest 
attendance of the season, despite the warm weather. 

Capt. F. X. A. Eble, formerly Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and now manager of the Match Institute, was the 
guest speaker. He gave an exceptionally interesting and 
instructive address on the “Possible Effect of the Rec'- 
procity Tariff Bill now in Congress on the Paper Industry” 
and his remarks were deeply appreciated by all present. 


Water in Connecticut Subsides 
Horyoxe, Mass., May 7, 1934.—The waters in the Cor- 
necticut river have subsided to less than four feet over 
the dam, relieving the mills on the lower level of loss of 
head for their waterwheels. Steady power seems to be 
assured until midsummer at least. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parzen Trave Journat, 
y, May 9, 1934. 

The position of the local paper market is practically 
unchanged. Demand for the various standard grades of 
paper continues moderately active. Supplies are moving 
into consumption in good volume for the time of year. 
Sales forces of the leading paper organizations are gen- 
erally optimistic. Prices are steady. 

Production of news print paper in the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland is being maintained in suffi- 
cient volume to take care of current requirements, although 
accumulations at the mills are not excessive. Advertising 
volume in the leading newspapers is running well ahead of 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The fine paper market is displaying a fairly strong un- 
dertone. Demand for writing and cover papers is fairly 
persistent, Tissues are in normal request for the season. 
The coarse paper market is showing some signs of im- 
provement. Paper board quotations are holding to sched- 
ule, in most instances, 


Mechanical Pulp 


Conditions in the ground wood pulp market are satis- 
factory. Manufacturing operations in North America and 
abroad are still keyed to consumption and stocks at the 
mills are light, with the result that the industry is in a 
sound statistical position. Prices are holding to formerly 
quoted levels. 

Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. De- 
mand for domestic and imported kraft pulp and easy 
bleaching: sulphite continues fairly brisk for the time of 
year. Shipments of the various grades to the paper mills 
are going forward in good volume. Prices are holding to 


schedule, 
O'd Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market continues to mark time. Demand 
for both domestic and foreign old manila rope is rather 
restricted at present. Small mixed rope is moving slowly. 
Old rope prices remain unchanged, The bagging market 
is quiet, Serap and gunny bagging are listless. Roofing 
bagging is dull. 

Rags 


_ Trading in the domestic rag market is irregular. Some 
intcrest is being displayed by the paper mills in new cotton 
rags. No. 1 white shirt cuttings are in excellent request. 
Ro. fing grades are firmer. Recently reported improvement 
in the imported rag market is well sustained, 


Waste Paper 


he paper stock market is moderately active. Board mill 
demand for the lower grades of waste paper is rather light. 
No radical price changes are reported. The higher grades 
ol waste paper are fairly steady. Dealers are hoping fo1 
firmer prices after the supplementary code hearing, which 
takes place in Washington, D. C., next Monday. 


Twine 


Business in the local twine market is being maintained 
along routine lines. The industry is considered in a better 
position than at this time last year. Demand for the vari- 
ous grades of twine is fairly active for the season. Prices 
are steady, despite the usual keen competition. 


TO DISCUSS REVISED CODE 


(Continued from page 11) 

c. In clean-ups, wash-ups, start-ups, changing wires 
or machine clothing and ordinary repairs and adjust- 
ments, in cases where such machinery is shut down for 
a period of not less than 8 consecutive hours. 


Time so worked shall be excluded in. computing hours 
worked under Subsections b and c of Section 1 and shall 
not be subject to the provisions of said Subsections relat- 
ing to the payment for time worked at time and one-third. 

3. No limitation contained in Section 1 hereof shall 
apply to employees of any class when engaged in emer- 
gency repairs or emergency maintenance work occasioned 
by breakdowns or involving protection of life or property. 
All time worked under this Section in excess of the limits 
prescribed in said Section 1 shall be paid for as not less 
than time and one-third. 

4. No provisions of this Article shall be so construed 
as to require that the same working time shall be paid for 
as time and one-third more than once. 

5. No employee shall be permitted to work for two or 
more members of the Industry an aggregate number of 
hours in excess of the limits prescribed in said schedule. 


H. S. Colby Made Sales Manager 


The appointment of H. S. Colby as general sales mana- 
ger of Combustion Engineering Company has just been an- 
nounced by R. M. Gates, vice president of that company. 

Mr. Colby, until recently, was president of the Air Pre- 
heater Corporation. His technical education was acquired 
at Cooper Union and Columbia University and for the past 
twenty years he has been engaged in the design, produc- 
tion and sales of steam generating equipment involving 
boilers, stokers, pulverizers, economizers and air preheaters, 
This background of experience and an extensive acquaint- 
ance in the field of steam generation, eminently fit him for 
his new duties, which include direct charge of district office 
activities. 


G. H. Mead Heads Industrial Advisory Board 
[yrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 9, scobeier gd H. Mead, 
president of the Mead Paper Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
has been. elected chairman of the Industrial Advisory 
Board of the NRA succeeding Henry S. Dennison whose 
term has expired. Members of this Board are automati- 
cally changed every three months. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parzen Trapeze Journat, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1934. 


BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 3% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder market. The contract movement is well 
up to average. Prices are maintained at formerly quoted 
levels. Bleaching powder is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues firm. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 12 cents and finely ground 
at 13 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is sell- 
ing at 1514 cents and finely ground at 16 cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is mod- 
erately active. Contract shipments are moving with regu- 
larity. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.60 to 
$3.10; while the flake and ground are selling at from $3 
to $3.05 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand for china clay is fairly per- 
sistent. The contract movement is normal. Prices are 
steady. Imported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to 
$21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $5 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is displaying a 
strong undertone. Supplies are moving into consumption 
in good volume. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine is 
quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN .—The rosin market is slightly easier. Grades 
of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at 
from $5.90 to $6.10 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; 
while wood rosin is selling at $4.90 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Paper mill demand for salt cake is 
fairly active. Prices are holding to schedule. Salt cake 
is quoted at from $12 to $14; chrome salt cake at from 
$12 to $12.50 per ton, at works; and imported salt cake 
at from $12 to $12.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is practically mark- 
ing time. Shipments against contract are going forward 
in a normal manner. Prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1.10; in bags, $1.40; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the 
starch market during the past week was routine. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $2.67 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $2.95 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—No radical changes 
were reported in the sulphate of alumina market. Prices 
remain unchanged. Commercial gradés are quoted at from 
$1.35 to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Conditions in the talc market are fairly satis- 
factory. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels. 
Domestic talc is selling at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is offered at 
from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
‘F o. b. Mill) 
Letgere Pedbar ovees 650 @ — 
edbedese ye ye> 6. @ - 
Pe ES ERR RS 600 @ — 
Extra Superfine.... 6.50 @ — 
Superfine ......... 625 @ — 
Tub sized ........ $75 @ — 
Engine sized ..... 550 @ — 
Book. Cased— 

2 St re $5.35 @ 5.75 
S. & S. C. Litho.. 5.60 @ 6.00 
St Se oe git 5.10 @ 5.50 
Coated and Enamel 5.90 @ 6.55 
ted Litho ..... 5.90 @ 6.55 

Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No, 1 82% 85 
6 ie 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
evn 
> @ 8 50 
No. 1 400 @ 3.25 
No. 2 Wood 350 @ 40 
Butchers ......... 4.00 @ 4.50 
Fibre Paners— 
No. 1 Fibre 425 @ 350 
No 2 Fibre +00 @ 475 
Common Bogn+ Pas ee 
Screenings ......... 2.50 @ 3.50 
lassine— 
Bleached ......... 1ie-— 
Unbleached ...... °o @— 


(The following Quotations are 
Delivered New York) 


News, oer ton-- 


oll, contract 00 e — 
_ POETS pe e 
anne the PALL Eee 45. 
Kraft— nd 
so : Domestic. . Pe @ 5o0n 
o. ic... 387K — 
Southern ......... 387%@ — 
Boards—per 
OMG Scosesb cess 45.00 @50.00 
SAN 7 drs os'nrn het 4250 @47.50 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.5250 @55.0n 
ute Lined Chip..... $2.50 55.00 
ite Patent ited .65.00 70.00 
inders Boards...... 68.00 @72.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 

RR RSS: 27.00 @29.00 
SE nde vepecedas 27.00 @30.00 
(F.0.b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian ........+. 24.00 @29.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West Bright 


Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic and For- 
eign 


Division 1........ 288 @ —* 
ivision 2........ e —* 
Division 3........ 2.75 @ 
Prime Qualities— 
Class 1. All Prime 


Pa Rigg Be agg menage ris @e —* 
t an Fasy leaching— 
Class 2. Higher 
Than Standard.. 2.20 @ 


Class 3. Standard 215 @ —* 
Class 4. Lower than 
Standard ....... 210 @ — 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Kraft No. 1......... 1.85 @ 1,90 
Kraft No, 2......... 1.60 @ 1.70 
(F.o.b. Pulp. Mill) 
Kraft Domestic...... 1.60 @ 2.75 
(Delivered) 
Seda Bleached....... 250 @— 


“Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges, for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mi f. on b ON YD 


Shirt Cuttmes— 
New Whire No 1 6.50 
- 


Sitesias No 1..... 25 4.50 
New Unbleached. 6.75 7.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 390 @ 3.25 
Bine Overall... ... 4.00 @ 4.25 
OCS are 2. s 2.75 
Washables ........ 175 2.00 


Mixed Khaki Cm 
ss oe baer 3. 
> 
New Mixed B rae 


Ol Rags 
i No, l— 


Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked ........ 1.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 

Biach Stockings..... 2.50 

Roofine Raes— 


®OS88 #86 68 66 


Foreign Rage 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.60 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.75 
New Light Silesias.. 3.75 
Light Flannelettes... 3.75 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.50 
New White Cuttings. 6.50 
New tight Oatords.. 3,25 
New Light Prints... 2.75 


28888508 
ee De ee 


2*aRssas 


Ry ‘ 
No. 2 White Linens. 
No. 3 White Linens. 
No. 4 White Linens 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
No. 2 White Cotton. 
No 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light I’rints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens.. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues. . 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottoms........ 

hopperies...... 1. 
New Shopperies..... ‘ 
French Blues ...... 1.70 


arty te te ttt 


Se KK NNEK K=h KN aneam 
aw wn Visipwun 
SSUSssansarressyeesss 
©HHO8 F HH8HH 9945 696H 2989 
ouwcwre 


0 S = we Ss > G0 b> & GO HOH 


ocococo's 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ........+. 1.50 @ 1.60 
Do: iS. sawk ewan 1.40 @ 1.50 
Wool Tares, light 1.20 @ 1.30 
ool Tares, heavy.. 1.25 @ 1.35 
Bagging ... 20 @ 1.30 
Manila Rope— 
OTCign ...--<-- 2.40 @ 2.50 
Domestic ....... 250 @ 2.75 
Small Mixed Rope... 110 @ 1.35 
New Burlap Cut.... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.60 @ 275 
Domestic uns 2.80 @ 3.00 
Old Waste Papers 
(F. o b New York) 
Shavings— 
White Envelope 
Orr ee 2.70 @ 2.80 


Ordinary Hard 

White No. 1 .. 2.35 @ 2.45 
Hard White No. 2. 2.10 @ 2.20 
Soft White No. 1. 1.90 @ 2.00 


t — 
Stitchiess ........ 85 @ .95 
Over issue Mag... 85 @ 95 
Solid Flat B 70 @ «85 
Crumpled No. 1 65 @ .75 
Solid Book Ledger... 1.50 3 an 
New B. B. Chips. @ 35 
anilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 1.70 @ 1.80 
New Cuttings ..... 1.35 @ 1.45 
ee ery so 
Bogus rapper 
Container ....... Nomina‘ 
— Machine— 
mpressed bales . 1.10 @ 1.20 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.10 @ 1.20 
ictly Overissue . .70 @ 1.25 
Strictly Folded .... 40 @_ .50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .25 @ .30 


sto mali cae 
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ENGLISH <> CLAYS 


Uniform—Superior—Dependable 


seuesant CHINA nfo SALES Eoupuantion 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Best By Test 


A NEW EDGE DEVELOPED BY 


Philadelphia Felt Co. 


Cylinder Top 
Bottom Wet Felts 


NONRAVELING 


NONCURLING 


The edging and stitching is always an 
addition to and never becomes a part 
of the felt, hence 


NO SLACK NO TIGHT EDGES 


) EDGE to EDGE 


HELMERCO 
| BLUE! 


We present below a few 


comments from various 


mills—recently received— 


“Your New Helmerece Blue 
is working very satisfactor- 
ily, and we have adopted it 
as standard.” 


Many Superin- 


tendents are so 
pleased with our 
New Helmerco 
Blues that they 


“We are well pleased with 
your New product, and find 


sg te eee mageaine it superior to any we have 
open and free filtering from the use o m 
oP " to other mills. used previously.” 


HELLER & MERZ 


CORPORATION 


»~ 90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 4 

\ BOSTON CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ff te) 

’ 35 HartfordSt. 146 W. Kinzie St. 40 Albert St. ihe 

PHILADELPHIA—Seuth St. and Delaware Ave. ‘ 
Factories 

NEWARK, N. J. and BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Philadelphia Felt Company 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
ROBERT M. GUIE, Sales Manager 


A Untt of Amertean 


J. Andersen & Co. O 
Selling Agents 
21 East 40 th Street GA 
Kraft New York 
Pulp O e Sulphite 
BERGVIK = ALA NVA ARTEBOLAG, m apenas: em CELLULOSEFABRIK 
uma canna v4 Bleached Sulphite ‘eood weeeuas 
Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. Svand, Sweden 
"Cael, Sweden 


Halllein & Villach, Austria 


Sena benadiheretndest nen hckancunnd 3il enna abtebanensiane ewadrcodinns oxecdones 


Twines 
‘Fy e@ o Mil 


18 White Hemp........ .1394@ .1636 
Java 
au No. 1 Basis....... ane — 
23 RS Basis....... 10%@ — 
lL... 1K%@ = 
” “Sul ance Yarn— 
Keeweucdbecs Wee gris 
09% Mania Twine...) “2e%@ (29% 
CHICAGO 
Manila Lined Chip...55.00 @ — 
Page Patent coated.,......65.00 @ — 
(f. oe b Mill Container 
Bond ....--+--- 12 @ -50 85 Test, per “7000 sq. ft..... 1.70 
Water Marked "Sai" 5 100 Test, per 1000 oa. #55) 185 
sdetite Bendsccc. tee iS Old Papers 
Superfime Writing ... .¢ s so 
. @ t Book.. vox ’ 
ww 2M F. Book Iu%@ wh (. o. b. Chicago) 
No 1 S@S.C Book voh@ * ~navings— 
in Bek" or @ ig) Net White Bove 
Camas eo Saket: ue — a 1 Hard rd Whit 1.40 $ 1.65 
No 1 Fibre ........ 04% @ 05% 1 Soft W! 1.25 @ 1.50 
No 2 Mamile....... One 04% é hel = +4 . 
y' > ee soa Prien 4 5.00" lems .,.-..,.- 100) @ 15 
Southern Kraft ..... ee Re og Sy OE aha 
No. 2 Kraft......... 3.88 @ 4.25 ew Krait Nae © is 
Wood Tag Boards viue . Fenn w. Cuts ... 1. 4 r 
Sulphite Screenings ar @ ; Pri ti —,, 74 1.00 
Manila Tissue .....- "$8 07 oO int a gala . @ 7 
ite Tissue ...... 07 09 verissue = News..... 0 @€ 0 
: Old Newspapers— 
(Delivered Central Territory) te vibass, be ae 
News, per ton— 
Mixed Papers— 
contract. ....41.00 _ 
Rolls, ——aahgey $51.00 Eee a er ee 
Boards, ner Kuunt, >tocks— 
Plain Chip...... ..46.50 @ — 8 Se - Te suv @ 
Silid News.....+... 6.0 @-— No 2 nor @ 
PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Khaki Cums 
“SS ee 03 o« 
‘fob Bey No. 2 Mixed... .. 3 Fe 
— “RR qeeepoe 03 
‘Sunde ke peeaesecs - $ 3 pees SS elds Ke +t 
iftaare «---000 bine New Black bMixed mate oot 
ON Mee 10 18 _ Domestic Rags (Old) 
Extra Fine ....... AS ¢ 36 White No. 1— 
Be aki, 05 sie 15 26 Repacked ........ 2.50 @ 3.50 
Fine, No. 2 ...... 10 2s Sa mane 1.75 @ 225 
edi ose aT) ade sesece 3.00 @ 3.75 
Fish deeees An @ 7 Turds and Blues— 
Book, S. S. & C. os @ 07+ Miscellai 00 @ 1.50 
Book, Coated ...... 06 | 16 Repacked ........ 1.50 @ 2.00 
Coated Lithograph. . Ss : . see a wai th 
ue ile = *:- » ? : “foreign No. 1 50 @ is 
wane No. 2..0...2: a ¢ 05 Repacked ........ 70 @ 38 
bi, a Recnvoess J d : 
ie 6 Meh........: O3%e 05 OF gg 
Southern Kraft..... 2.75 @ 4.00 Gunny, No. thes: 
Common 3 ¢@ 04% Foreign a em 
(Deli dates 5+ <a ee +4 ee 
46.00 5.09 eeteeee « 
wn ipourd nee @ 43 00 5 Rope..... ae 4 42 
ews Board........-. $0.00 _ ied tee ee a ie 
p. Board........- 45.00 _ ——a— 
W od Pulp -- 70.00 @85.00 SE Estiévensdebctw 0.25. 6 1 
a gyn 75.00 @80.00 AS Busseraneae. 80 & | OF 
. 2. per ton.....70.00 @75.00 Bike ME a ES 
toed lote....-.. 6500 @7000 yo) Nee ich as 
Parr Pi es $2.25 @°02 — BO nn- sas 2asa- 2.425 as 
Slaters (per rofl) « @ e p Cuttings 2.0' ¢ 2 
Best farred. i-ply 
(per roll)..... 7 195 @ 2.10 Old Papers 
Tarred, 2 ply i / P ‘F o b Phot 
iper roll)........ 150 @ i. — . ‘ 
$ 4! No. 1 Fi White. 2.25 @ 2.30 
Tarred, 3-ply... 200 @ 2 No. 2 Hard Whire. 200 e 210 
0. White.. 2. 
Domestic Rags (New) No. 5 Gott White. 1.30 @ 1.60 
° “tie \O. | Mimed...... A @ 1.00 
Price wo Mill. + o ent No.2 Minel Se 
. . @ 160 
$ 1.50 
@ 10 
@ 1.50 
anila 5s @ 30 
80 
% 10 
oe C : 38 é 40 
New Blue........ 03 Straw i gl 45 
ee TE Gets 2: 
New Light 01% 02 = Owerissue News ..... 60 @ ‘ 
eS WER Seconds 130" 175 Old Newspapers... .. 0 @ $0 


06 

12 

36 

Sense cces. SO 

ten 12 

1 Rag . 36 

06 

sperfines .. 1 

k. bes 06 

Book, M. F. é 3 
Labe! 
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whe 


BOSTON 


1F uv. ®. desunation in carioad ‘fots. 
to. b, mill im tess than carload tote ) 


Srapnisien tee:.. dae $: 
Mixed Swings... — © 
ute Rope ......... 135 @ 
ute Carpet Th 6 @ 

nny No. i— 

Foreign .....5.s 155 @ 
Domestic ......... 1.20 @ 
Bleachers Huriap. san @ 
scree Burlap ...... 1.15 @ 

SOEs gavos vou 1.10 @ 

Scrap p Sisal for shred- 

int evied 8's ness 1. ma @ 
Wool Tares, Vy +s @ 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.35 @ 
Austrahan Wool 

Pouches ......... 2.25 @ 2.50 
po hd Baling van 

seb eme dene ke é 140 @ 1.50 

oy Mill B 90 @ 1.10 
Bagging No. 2 ..... 50 @ «55 


Domestic Rags (New) 


‘ommon Bogus : 02 02% (F o. bo Reston) 
(Delivered New England ake Shiet Cyrer | 
News Print, rolls... .44.50 Nee W od ay siu8 02% 
— Board. rolte 609 — @35.00 New White No. 2. 04%@ 05 
Sheets, basis 350 to New Black Silesine Ke 0) 
A, eee = oe New Unbleached... .07 4 07 
Eile News Board..43.00 @50.00 Co  apeaitmne Thy ty 
-mp Board......... ‘ 47.00 % y 
“mp Board (Creas- ° Le de ea tee 2ue veh 
ease $.00 ~« an ogg 
Single Manila Lined ° Comes —Ancarding to —- wid 
ie Seoaew 50 @62.50 New ilack. son... 04 @ 
in White. P 
Cated News Bosrd— Shaki Cuttings...» as 3 
DEEP O RE, 2.50 @72.50 Corduroy Rar ae ‘01K@ 02 
wing ai thar’ M00 wrson Sot ascents = 6 0 
inder Roards 62.00 @75.00 B.V.D. Cuttings... .. @ 06% 
Old Papers eer — (Old) 
°. oston) 
(F. o. b. Boston) Canvas “4°.@ 
Shavings— ~— veel i 300 
No. 1 Hard White.$2.20 @ 2.35 messi’ es) 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.75 @ 20 “ete te =e. 
No. 2 Mixed.. ... @ »0 Repacked 2.00 @ 2.25 
Solid Ledger Rooks. . 175 @e-— Miscellanéous ...... 2.00 @ 2.75 
*eetinats << gel Twos and Blues..... 1.25 “3 
OR cn aneedcpes 1s @ te Thirds and Blues —” 
Mixed Ledgers ..... 95 @ 1.05 Repacked 1.10 @ 1.25 
No. 1 Books, heavy 85 @ .95 Miscellaneous... 85 @ .90 
No. 1 Books, ves HQ TS Bleck ae Sead 2.25 @ 2.5 
bovk dtock....... @ ow 
sede Boe Codes (a 8 1's Non eewepes © sie a O30 
No. 1 Old Manila. .75 @ .80 Mas Svnceviikins eee .65 
White Blank News... 1.05 @ 1.10 ' 
No. 1 Kraft........ 1.10 @ 1.15 Foreign Rags 
SN Diese d pace 9035 70 @ 75 CF. 8. vo. Bevton 
No. 1 Mixed Papers. .20 @ .25 Dark Cottons stingsion @ 1.10 
Print Manila ....... 40 @ 45 New White Shirt Cut- 
Overissue News .... .50 @ .55 —_ timgs ........0.... 6.00 
Old Ne e. ee ss ae Duten Blues........ 2.00 $ 2.50 
Box Boar «-- S2H@ .35 New Checks & Blues 2.50 @ 3.00 
Corrugated Some’ oe. 35 @ 40 Old Fustians ....... 1.55 @ 160 
Screening Wrappers... 60 @ 0 Old Linsey Garments 1.25 @ 1.35 
TORONTO 
Pa 4 (F.0.B. Cate Tervnto) 
ews. ver ton— 
7. « S Um) Rolls (contract)...45.50 @ - 
Ne. 1 Se Iphite..... 10 @ i SRMMES obkdeceads’ 5 @ - 
0. ESTEE a 
No. 1 ea 10K%e — (F. o. b. ay 
No. 2 Colored.... .09 @ .10 Ground Wood....... @ 20 0 
Ledgers (suipinte) sulpnite easy SER, 
Ledgers, =e ; sus > 1+ Rg aku oe dens ie 4 — 
Ledgers. No @ _ mews grade. 
Well ci. ob etcun, 09 09 Sulphite, ched... .50.00 55.00 
whee 7.” ae 50.00 * 
Net 0. By hee: ee Se é et ea aa 
No. 3 M. ¥. (Car- Pebs 4.. sdlind Voce aad 
enna ten. SIO: Or White ¢ Env. Cut .. 2.00 @ 2.30 
Dw Widisie eons « 475 8 = te Bie News. is ° 1.40 
No. 1 S. C. (car- Bovs‘and Leager . 
i aoe ot bine 665 @ _ Flat Magazine anc 
No. 3 S c (car- (old) 90 @ 1.00 
Ps cmsmmetines 620 @ - Lignt and Crum- fs 
No. 4S. C. (car pled . £0 @ 
ao -) seecceeees 5.20 @ — Leagers and Writ 
“Litho Css. -2:12.00 @ anltt sttereeteee 1.00 @ 1.05 
“Litho .....-.10.50 @ Rew Mesite Ceat.. 1.35 @ 1S 
No. 3 Coated and me pa Maalins Pa e — 
ears eae’ 6 + eo a Se 
_ ates unteo ..... 40 @ — ‘ ly Overissue.. .80 ~- 
te a8 Folded ... .60 - 
Rag’ Brows... tag = No. 1 Mixed Paper... -50 - 
M a Domestic Rags 
— Ph to mills. f. o. b. Toronto) 
= ee ae 
sad Fans ata cae ue vt 


aw 4 
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Safety Devtces, YES~ ~ 
but with S&9W the 4/ade 
furnishes the PROTECTION 


S & W trimmers have man-made safety devices like other cutters. But 
on top of these, the Undercut principle is the one positive, never- 
failing check against the horror of a dropping knife. 

In Undercuts, the knife works from below. The cutting edge is always 
up. When dropping, the knife does not follow its cutting stroke. In 
these trimmers alone, gravity acts as a constant guard against accidents. 


Even during instal- 
lation, the blade is al- 
ways up. Dropped, the 
edge is always on top— 
no danger of ugly cuts. 


No safety device is needed here. The cutting edge always falls away 
from the danger point. 


Other features: 


Dvat Controt keeps both hands below cutting table at time of the cut. 
Positive Drive (not a friction drive) and an automatic pressure clamp 
preventing slippage. 


Fewer Mortons, faster work, closer control of cut. 


Complete description is contained in Bulletin T-12. Send 
for a copy. Consider right now the possibility of immediate 


If its UNDERCUT, #5 SESW 
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7 SMITH & WINCHESTER 
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